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Plasteline Comes in 


Artistic Colors 


456J 

456B 
456A 

456M 
456K 
456R 
456C 


Cream 

Gray Green 
Terra Cotta (Red) 
Bronze Green 
Clay Color 

Blue 

Dark Brown 


Price, per pound package, $0.45 


456Z Assorted, four colors, 
\% lb. each, Cream, Terra 
Cotta, Bronze Green, and 


Dark Brown, $0.50 


The perfect medium for 
modeling attractive little 
animals, birds and other 
decorative figures that are 
so popular. 


PLAS LIME 


With its added advantage of beautiful colors, PLASTE- 
LINE allows for a most interesting and realistic modeling 
of such figures. 


PLASTELINE RETAINS ITS FORM so that the models 
may be displayed and used for a long time without losing 
their attractiveness. 


PLASTELINE is universally used in schools because it is 
so clean that it eliminates all the muss and untidiness 
caused by ordinary clays. When the modeling period is 
over — just put the clay away in its box — no cleaning of 
hands and desks is necessary. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not soil 
the hands; it requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. Because it 
never completely dries out, it can be used over and over 
again, thus creating a saving on material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. Springfield, Mass. 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Theis Jeachev HER OWN SET OF THE NEW 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


— She has more leisure time now, 
and still prepares her lessons effi- 
ciently. With her own set of the 
completely new, $2,000,000 woRLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA at hand, she’s 
found her teaching load lighter. For 
in the new World Book are the an- 
swers to the thousand and one ques- 
tions children ask her all day. Inthe 
World Book are suggestions for re- 
lated reading and study projects to 


amplify classroom lessons. And 
World Book is kept up to date! 

Today, teachers have never been 
busier or schools more crowded. 
Yet the new World Book is even 
more helpful—in school, home and 
library —than ever before in its 30- 
year history. Not merely a revi- 
sion, it is completely new, from 
cover to cover. Includes all the 
up-to-date material teachers expect 


from the World Book — covers all 
important fields of knowledge thor- 
oughly and authoritatively. Thou- 
sands of illustrations! 

in the classroom or at home, you'll 
find the new World Book an invalu- 
able aid to your work. See it today! 
Write for free booklet giving actual 
pages and pictures. The World Book 
Encyclopedia, Dept. AC10-49, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 


Earn Your 
Own Set 


plus EXTRA INCOME 
by selling the World 
Book in your spare 
time. Dignified, 
profitable employ- 
ment if you qualify. 
Free training, no in- 
vestment required. 
Write Mr. Bailey K. 
Howard, Manager, 
WORLD BOOK, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 
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KLEENCUT 
BLUNTS 


for KINDERGARTENS 
and LOWER GRADES 


ACME 


World’s Largest 
Manufacturers of 
Scissors and 
Shears 


O84 
by 
Good Housekeeping 


45 WHS 


Especially designed _ for 
school use and made to con- 
form with school require- 
ments, K LE EN CU T 
BLUNTS offer tiny tots 
cutting safety and comfort- 
able handling. 


Specify 
KLEENCUT 
on your 
orders 


Manufactured by 


THE ACME SHEAR CO. 


Bridgeport 1, Conn. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August by MILTON BRAD- 
LEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, 
Mass. Editorial and Executive Of- 
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the 15th of the month previous to 
the date it bears. Send all manuscripts 
to AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 
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Child Growth and Development Through 


Art Experiences 


MAUDE L. FLETCHER 


Director of Art, Amarillo Public Schools, Amarillo, Texas 


The CHiLD’S growth and 
development comes gradually 
through contact and experiences 
with the problems he meets every 
day. Beginning with infancy, chil- 
dren are perfectly helpless as far as 
satisfying their needs, wishes and 
environment is concerned. Children 
are emotionally and physically un- 
stable as well, this condition alone 
would be a tragedy if it continued 
throughout life; however, as children 
grow up sufficiently to enable them 
to participate in the activities 
through the manipulation of them- 
selves, their tools and materials, 
they become self-sufficient. 

articipation in activities from 
the very earliest age develops men- 
tal, emotional and muscular co-ordi- 
nation as well as skills and attitudes, 
when taken altogether; it adds up to 
growth and development through 
experiences. The growth progres- 
sions made in one or more areas of 
learning, as isolated accomplish- 
ments are not,important, because — 
they do not take into consideration 
the whole child, as against the selfish 
interest of persons, whose philosophy 
is — the promotion of their subject 
and the development of skills. In the 
Amarillo Public Schools child growth 
and development is the most import- 
ant thing done, and art experiences 
are one of the many ways in which 
the tools of learning are used to 
motivate the interest and enthu- 
siasm of children. 


Children in the pre-primary, first, 
and second grade levels begin art 
through the manipulation of tools 
and materials. The child is trying 
out his wits against materials as it 
were, and he is fascinated with the 
experiences. The finished product is 
not important, only as an experience 
from-with-in. These children are 


not influenced by their environment 
but only in the things they experi- 
ence. We say: ““The child draws and 


paints from-with-in.’’ And for that 
reason only, children cannot copy 
pictures; neither can they do art of 
an adult standard. According to 
adult standards, the child’s art is 
either, “‘good, poor, or terrible;” 
but, to the child it is good because 
it was an experience that he does for 
his own pleasure, and he did not 
intend to please anyone else. 


Primary children express their 
ideas through symbols. The accurate 
drawing of people, pets, animals, 
and places is never a part of his 
planned problem: but, symbols of 
people, pets, and animals are perfect 
representations for him and nothing 
else matters. This practice of using 
symbols to express ideas is continued 
to the third grade, usually. At this 


Second grade girls and boys modeling clay. 


Second grade boys and girls glazing their ceramics for firing. 
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point or period in the child’s 
development he is no longer satisfied 
with the manipulation of his tools 
and with the use of symbols to 
represent his ideas; instead, he has 
grown self-conscious, shy, and criti- 
cal of himself and his friends. We 
say: “‘He has become conscious of his 
environment for the first time.” 
He observes himself and his associ- 
ates critically in that he realizes, 
for the first time, that his work is 
not good, that he is a poor drafts- 
man. Yes, he has ideas, desires and 
would like to go forward, but he 
is shy, timid, and afraid to express 
his ideas for fear of criticism from 
his classmates, his teacher and his 
parents; but, with good teaching 
and properly directed guidance the 
child will come through this block. 
It takes individual attention and 
complimentary comments to bring 
the child to analyze his problem. 
Begin by complimenting the good 
things, and last, in a very tactful 
manner, ask him to suggest changes 
he thinks would improve his work — 
this is the thing that will show him 
how to go forward as well as evalu- 
ate and plan his problem better. He 
will grow and deveiop into a happy, 
well-adjusted person who will con- 
tinue to enjoy art experiences as the 
school years pass; for he has devel- 
oped confidence in himself and his 
ability to do things, which will go a 
long way in enabling him to solve 
problems as they grow larger and 
become more difficult. 

The intermediate grade child of 
the fourth, fifth, or sixth grade con- 
tinues to develop art problems 
designed to meet the needs of the 
pre-adolescent child in that the 
experiences are many and varied in 
order to create and stimulate his 
interest and enthusiasm. He is 
growing up and experiencing in 
school some of the vital problems 
that are, or will be, community 
problems, and he will be better 
prepared to meet the duties and 
responsibilities as a citizen because 
of these experiences. 


First grade boys and girls painting. 


Second grade boys and girls explaining the art display to visitors of the 
annual *‘Art, Music and Health Festival.”’ 


Third grade boys and girls shown exhibiting their ceramic pieces after fir- 
ing and glazing. Discussion period — the art appreciation as taught in 
classes. 
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A Study of the Family Through Art 


ANNA DUNSER, 


Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


A HOUSE alone never made a 
home. The house and the people 
who live in it peacefully and happily 
make a home in the truest sense. 
The family is the unit, the smallest 
unit, but the most important, which 
makes up the nation. Our education- 
al system cannot ignore its responsi- 
bility in building an understanding 
and an appreciation of the value of 
home life. 

The primary teacher often begins 
the study by having the child 
draw pictures of his or her family. 
Immediately the child must con- 
sider what people make up his 
family. Does the man who rooms 
upstairs belong to the family? Does 
Grandmother, who lives at our 
house, belong to the family? What 
about the married brother or sister 
who lives elsewhere? If the in-laws 
live in your house are they a part of 
the family? 

The answer is usually in how the 
child feels about it. If a married 
brother still seems a member and the 
child wishes to include him, the 
desire should not be denied. 

Often a child, in enumerating the 
members of his family, will include 
the dog or the cat, and many adults 
are willing to include these pets, but 
would, probably, draw the line if the 
child wished to include goldfish or 
turtles. Mother and father would be 
sure to correct the impression that a 
playmate is a part of the family. 

It would be well, I think, for the 
teacher to point out that the family 
is made of human beings, for it is one 
of the things democracy stands for, 
respect for human beings as individ- 
uals. 

The small child will not hesitate to 
draw a picture of his family. He 
usually is able to show that father 
is taller than mother (if he is) and 
that both parents are taller than the 
children. Some of the pupils can 
show the comparative sizes of broth- 
ers and sisters. Other children have 
not reached that point in their devel- 
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opment, and the teacher will not 
attempt to force them to represent 
something which they cannot com- 
prehend. 

Some teachers use the pictures of 
the family as a means of measuring 
the power of self expression through 
the year. In the first grade — where 
the children show the greatest im- 
provement — the teacher collects 
the pictures made at the beginning 
of the year, writes the name of the 
child, his age and the date, on the 
back of the picture. She stores these 
pictures until the end of the term, at 
which time she asks the children 
again to draw pictures of their fam- 
ilies. When the second set is com- 
pleted and compared with the first, 
the children, teacher, and parents 
will be interested to see the results. 

The pictures will, of course, be 
very amusing. The teacher and 
parents should be very careful that 
the children are not made to feel 
that their attempts are ridiculous. 
The pictures are really charming, 
being childlike, and each picture 
may have some of the character- 
istics of the child who did the 
drawing. 

In making a picture of the family, 
the child holds the idea that the 
family stands together, and that a 
particular family is his very own in 
which he belongs. The teacher does 
all she can to strengthen that feeling. 
Attitudes are much more important 
in the life of the child than are skills 
or information. 

Another type of picture which will 
cement the family relationship in 
the child’s mind is to talk about 
games which the family does or 
could play together. The teacher 
may start the discussion with any 
appropriate incident. She asks the 
children if they play games with 
father or mother and whether or not 
the whole family play any games 
together. The children or the teach- 
er may bring out the idea that some- 
times the parents are too busy to 
play games with the children, but 
most children will wish that were 
not the case. They may suggest 
games which would be fun if father 
or mother had time to play. Then 
with their art material the children 


represent the family playing a game, 
or one parent playing with the chil- 
dren, It is possible that the idea of 
parents and children playing to- 
gether occasionally may be carried 


7 


home and be incorporated in the 
home activities. Using art materials 
together is a fine occupation in 
which all members of the family can 
participate and learn a new source 


foiher 
works in an offre 


My 1s a doctor 


of enjoyment. The teacher can 
hardly expect to put such an idea 
across unless she herself plays games 
with her pupils. These games need 
not be boisterous and physically 
exhausting for the adults. Many 
sit-still games can be taught for 
rainy or cold days. 

Children composing pictures and 
sentences about the family at play 
have been found to include the fol- 
lowing: Indoor games, cards, check- 
ers, etcetera. Outdoors they play 
Hide-and-go-seek and they 
Easter eggs together or go for a 
walk. Nancy says her mother plays 
house with her, Nancy playing the 
mother and the true mother taking 
little daughter. 
Nancy covered her mouth with her 


hunt 


the part of the 
hand and giggled when she said 
Daddy was the baby. 

Since the parents are too busy to 
spend all of their time playing, the 
children can see that they may be 
helpful when the parents are at 
work. As one child said, “I help my 
mother by keeping out of her way.” 
Other children help by running er- 
rands or doing some light tasks 
about the house. Here, then, is a 
good subject for drawing, painting or 
modeling, ‘How I Help My Moth- 
er.’ It also furnishes material for 
stories, poems and plays. To just 
talk about helping isn’t enough. It 
should be done actually. 

In making pictures of themselves 
helping mother we find such titles 
as, “Mother broke a plate and I 
picked up the pieces.” “IT am cook- 
ing supper, for mother is in bed 
resting.” “Mother is spraying the 
bugs and I am helping her.” Small 
children are very frank in telling 
what is going on at home, and if the 
parents could hear them they might 
be slightly embarrassed. However, 
the other children think nothing of 
these things, and the teacher, like a 
father confessor, does not repeat 
details of family life which she hears. 

A third type of picture shows 
what kind of work Daddy does. An 
adult would perhaps hesitate to try 
to depict men engaged in their daily 
occupations, but the small child 
whittles everything down to essen- 
tials, simplifies the method of re- 
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porting, and manages to tell a good 
story. 

Some children will have a very 
vague idea of the father’s work, but 
will make a picture of a_ building 
which is the place where he works in 
an office. Other pupils will show 
Daddy at a large desk. Quite often, 
however, the child is quite familiar 
with the father’s occupation. In the 
resulting pictures we see’ policemen, 
milkmen, postmen, Phillips 66 gaso- 
line salesmen, dentists, doctors and 
electricians. One child in a second 
grade surprised his teacher by illus- 
trating a complete electric power 
plant and explaining the entire 
process. His father sat in a high 


booth above the machinery and 
controlled the apparatus. 

Sometimes there are children in 
the class who do not know anything 
about their fathers. He may be 
dead or separated from the mother 
and children. In such instances the 
teacher can direct the child’s atten- 
tion toward the wage earner of the 
family, or to some relative who 
works. 

Children in rural schools may all 
have farmers for fathers, but there 
will be a great variety of work shown 
in the pictures, for there is so much 
to choose from on any farm, and the 
children are close to the work, and 
can understand it. 
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Three types of lessons have been 
given in detail, but there are many 
others that can be used just as well. 
“My family listening to the radio.” 
“We are eating dinner.” “On a pic- 
nic.” ‘We have company at home,” 
and dozens of others. 

Other phases of art would include 
carving, modeling, and construction, 
In the primary room the children 
have a doll house or playhouse large 
enough for the pupils themselves to 
be the family in the home. Here the 
children will be interested in making 
things that will bring comfort and 
beauty to their little home. Cushion 
covers for chairs can be decorated 
with crayon borders, or all over de- 
Signs. Simple stencils can be used by 
small children. They can construct 
lamp shades, curtains, rugs, and 
even pieces of furniture, always 
striving to get them in good propor- 
tions within the objects and in rela- 
tion to the house and other things in 
the house. The decorations provide 


Who Needs Remedial 


Tracuers have usually felt 
that the child whose father and 
mother speak a different language in 
the home, is the principal type who 
needs special remedial aids when he 
commences his formal reading ac- 
tivities in school. 

We admit that such a child is 
handicapped at least’ temporarily. 
But, a small child soon adjusts him- 
self readily to any new situation, 
and thus the handicap should not 
normally affect his reading for any 
length of time. 

It is true that his phonetic lessons 
may be difficult at first, but it is also 
true that the average child from an 
average American home finds diffi- 
culty with his phonics. 

This point brings to mind one 
case we had not long ago. We were 
attempting to teach the phonetic 
sound “ent” to one of these average 
children, from an English speaking 
home. We asked the nine-year-old 
girl to give us a word with the sound 


opportunities for studying design. 

Children can construct their own 
playhouses, either large enough to 
live in, or small enough for a doll 
family. One first grade group made 
their own family of dolls. Each 
child drew some member of the 
family, making parents about 
eighteen inches high, and the chil- 
dren varying from six inches to 
twelve. When a child had drawn a 
doll, he was then directed to draw 
another line around it about a half 
inch from the first outline. The doll 
was then cut out on the outer line. 
This pattern was then pinned to a 
piece of cloth and cut out. The chil- 
dren did the sewing and stuffing 
and made the clothing with very 
little help from the teacher. The 
dolls and clothing were crude and 
were in danger of falling apart at 
any moment, but the children loved 
the dolls because they had made 
them. 

Smaller dolls can be made of 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ent” and to put that word in a 
sentence. Result: “Ent I going home 
soon)” Therefore, we cannot say 
definitely that one type alone needs 
remedial help in reading. 

We have a case history in mind 
which concerns a type entirely dif- 
ferent from any mentioned above. 

Marjorie. a nine-year-old girl, 
came from a family with an excel- 
lent background and plenty of 
money. Both parents were college 
graduates and the mother was a 
former teacher in a girls’ private 


school, Their home was filled with 


the best of literature and Marjorie 
was exposed to the best in children’s 
books. But, still, Marjorie had 
difficulty with reading. Her parents 
finally took her to a child psycholo- 
gist connected with a university. 
She was tested especially for her 
Reading Readiness. Her chronologi- 
cal age at the time waz 8-11. Her 
mental age, 9-4. She was in the 
fourth grade of a public school. The 
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clothespins or of pipe stem cleaners. 
These arranged as a family require 
smaller homes, such as two orange 
crates or apple boxes placed one 
above the other, on their sides. Some 
children prefer to make the houses 
with open tops so they can reach in 
to arrange things more easily. 

In all of the play, the teacher 
guides the children to observe the 
work that different members of the 
family do. In talking for the dolls, 
the children sometimes reveal lack of 
courtesy, and lack of respect for 
children as individuals, lack of con- 
sideration for other members of the 
family. The teacher, as one of the 
players, sets an example which im- 
proves upon the relations of mem- 
bers of the family to each other. 


If enough teachers influenced 
enough children in respect for the 
rights of others, there would be no 
conflicts among larger groups. We 


could have PEACE, 


Reading? 


results of the test follow: 

ORAL READING — Low second 
grade level. 

RECALL — same. 

SILENT READING — High 
second grade level. 

FLASH WORDS — Low third 
grade level. 

WORD PRONUNCIATION — 
same. 

SPELLING AND WRITING — 
Below norms. 

At this point we were asked to 
tutor her. privately. Marjorie, we 
discovered, was a _ very tense, 
nervous little girl. Her daily activi- 
ties were so numerous she had no 
time for relaxation. At our sugges- 
tion, her outside activities were con- 
siderably curtailed. She still con- 
tinued with her Girl Scout work, 
with her Junior Choir of the church, 
but piano, dancing, and horseback 
lessons were discontinued temporar- 
ily. 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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The Fourth Grade Child 


JESSIE TODD 


Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Tue FOURTH grade is a criti- 
cal age in art. In the preceding 
grades children have been satisfied 
with crude efforts. In the fourth 
grade they become very discouraged 
with their work. Unless the 
teacher can help them to produce 
something which “looks good’’ to 
them they give up and say, “I’m no 
good in art.” 


own 


In this grade it seems very im- 
portant for the teacher to give the 
children many lessons in which all 
can succeed. The lessons of course 
need to be planned so that each 
child can be original. 

One such lesson is presented here. 


All children drew a_ portrait on 
manila drawing paper, 12 x 18 


inches in size. Then each painted 
the wide lines with black paint. 
After the paint was dry the children 
filled in the spaces with chalk of 
brilliant the chalk ran 
over the color, the child touched it 
up later with more black paint. The 
children: were encouraged to make 
the pattern of black lines interesting 


colors. If 


and to use many bright colors in the 
spots between the black lines. 


We called the pictures more inter- 


esting when the background was not 
all one color. Teachers everywhere 
say that it is a tendency of all 
children in Elementary School and 
Junior High School to make plain 
backgrounds unless they are taught 
to make the background more 
interesting. How can they be taught? 
One procedure we have used is this. 
The teacher and children suggest 
things for the background. Perhaps 
stripes will do. Perhaps part of a 
city building or an auto on the 
is what the child 
Clouds and sky with part of a tree 
often add interest. One can always 
put more faces in the distance. 

When a child says “I can’t think 
of anything to put behind my boy,” 
I ask, “Is he out of 
doors)?” That often gives a lead. 
I don’t know what color 
to put back of my girl.” I try to 
get them to put several colors. 


street wants. 


indoors or 


Some say, “ 


This lesson was a good one for we 
could make definite suggestions to 
the class. These suggestions helped 
all. 

1. We said that the finished pic- 
ture made in this style looked some- 


thing like a stained glass window. 


That gave a reason for breaking the 
space so that many colors could be 
used. 

2. We said that the beauty of a 
picture made in this style was the 
brilliance of the color. The teacher 
by demonstration and by writing 


words on the board showed the 
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children how related colors used near 
each other added to the brilliance 
and richness of both colors. 


A. Yellow in a spot near the 
green, or a little yellow rubbed into 
one side of the green spot. 

B. Orange used with red. 

C. Magenta used with red. 

D. Purple used with red. 

E. Blue used with purple. 

F. Blue used with green. 

The children soon learned that a 
color was related to another when 
it looked something like the other 
color. They used turquoise next to 
blue and liked the result even though 
it wasn’t written on the board. They 
used red-violet next to violet with- 
out having this combination sug- 
gested. In this lesson therefore they 
learned a very important way to 
make colors look brilliant and rich. 

They learned another thing about 
applying chalk colors. The sticks of 
chalk were smooth. When the chil- 
dren wanted to cover a broad sur- 
face with chalk they found that they 
needed to scrape the smooth surface 
of the chalk stick until it was rough. 
“Some said, ‘Why do they sell us 
crayons that are smooth? Why 
don’t the companies scrape them 
rough?’”’ The teacher and some 
of the children said, “‘See how clean 
the colors are in the chalk box. They 
wouldn’t stay clean if they were 
rough.” The children saw that this 
was true after the used crayons were 
dumped in a big box. One boy said, 
“Next time we'll put all the blues in 
one little box and all of the reds in 
another little box.” 


When fourth grade children work 
on a lesson like this they like to 
make O.K. lists on the board. They 
like to get their names on the lists. 


“Chitter, chatter! Chitter, chatter! 
Chee! Chee! Chee!’’ 


See them scamper up and down 


The old oak tree! 


“Chitter, chatter! Chitter, chatter!” 
While the acorns lightly patter. 


The first list was headed: 


Interesting Black Lines 


If a child did not have interesting 
lines he could work until he got 
them. The teacher must lower the 
standard as the last ones get their 
names on the list. 

We then had a second O.K. list 
headed: 

Brilliant Color 

Children could all get on this list 
by working. 

Having his name on both lists 
makes each child feel that he has 
done his work well. These definite 
lessons in which every one succeeds 
give the fourth grader the confidence 
he needs. To be sure there are days 
when each child does what he 
wishes. The wise fourth grade teach- 
er watches these free periods. When 
she sees signs of discouragement on 
the part of several children she 


Squirrel Song 
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indicates another lesson in which 
all can succeed. 


The teacher who is associated 
with fourth grade children for several 
years tries different kinds of sub- 
jects, techniques and materials with 
him and learns which subjects are 
most popular with children nine 
years of age. 

Portrait drawing is one subject 
they like if they are given enough 
help to succeed. In grade three the 
art teacher had helped these children 
to draw very simple faces so that in 
fourth grade they were not afraid 
to attempt the drawing. For ex- 
ample in grade three they had 
learned that the eyes are half way 
down in the face, not near the top 
of the head as primary children all 
over the world draw them. They 
had learned that people have necks. 
This was a surprise to the majority. 
Having drawn a few portraits in 
grade three therefore the children 
were eager to learn to draw them 
better in grade four. They had tried 
drawing side views in grade three so 
that some were willing to attempt 
this hard drawing in grade four. 
Before making these chalk portraits 
the children practiced drawing many 
quick pencil sketches which they 
quickly threw away. No one felt 
inferior for the teacher said, ‘“‘Clowns 
are fun to make too.” The children 
who think they can’t draw everyday 
people are always willing to draw 
clowns. 

The fourth grade children who 
live through this critical stage in 
drawing often do beautiful work in 
grades five and six and don’t get 


discouraged. They’ve pleasantly 
lived through the critical fourth 
grade stage. 


Crunchy bright-shelled acorns waiting 
To be stored away; 

All the squirrels are busy working 
There’s no time for play! | 

““Chitter, chatter! Chitter, chatter!”’ 
While the acorns softly patter! 
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Fifth grade children of School No. 63 making marionettes for a play they wrote. 


Activated Art Education for All 


Aurnoucu from the stand- 
point of administration art as an 
elementary school area may be re- 
garded as coordinate with the other 


studies, from the standpoints of 
content and method art is somewhat 
though not radically different from 
the other subjects. It is concerned 
largely with the meeting of social 
needs as they arise, through the 
manipulation of materials construc- 
tively, and with the concrete expres- 
sion of individual thoughts and feel- 
ings. Thus the educational values 
most often ascribed to art are those 
concerned with individual and social 
growth in control over materials of 
the environment, with sensitiveness 
to art in its various forms, to the 
end that life shall be richer and more 
satisfying for all. 


LEON L. WINSLOW 


Director of Art Education, Baltimore 


Art as a school subject should 
therefore be conceived of as an in- 
tegrated component of the entire 
school curriculum, in the pursuit of 
which the pupil gradually acquires 
control over art mediums, attains 
facility of expression and grows in his 
ability to understand and appre- 
ciate. 

As an area of the modern school 
curriculum art has been well defined 
as an organized body of educative 
experience dealing with the meeting 
of human needs through the use of 
materials, and is therefore vastly 
more than a_ subject embracing 
media and processes. Art involves 
intellectual subject matter and it 
also involves feelings and attitudes. 

The approach to art should be 
from the standpoint of the social 


group as well as from that of the 
individual, and the experiences en- 
gaged in by the child should not only 
help him to be a greater source of 
satisfaction to himself, but they 
should also help to make him a bet- 
ter member of the social group, the 
community in which he lives. Yet 
art as a part of elementary educa- 
tion does concern itself with process- 
es and products. Learning comes 
through the pupil’s experience in 
handling materials, and through his 
study of art products. The teacher 


should, therefore, make a _ special 
effort (1) 
favorable to activities that will be 


to provide conditions 
broadly educative, (2) to encourage 
those activities which best promote 
and (3) to 


learning, stimulate 
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Fourth grade pupils at School No. 159 building medieval castle. 


interest in such activities on the part 
of the pupils. 

The aims of art education are to be 
attained, if at all, through a careful 
consideration of spiritual as well as 
the intellectual and material needs, 
through the determination of which 
experiences should be encouraged 
and directed, and through the or- 
ganization of instruction to meet all 
of these objectives. These aims 
cannot be realized fully unless the 
child’s creative experience is to be 
encouraged, expanded, and finally 
reconstructed. In this process of 
development it devolves upon the 
teacher to point out wherein lies 
appropriateness in the use that is to 
be made of art materials, and thus to 
help him satisfy his needs. 

Today it is generally believed that 
art as a curriculum area _ should 
function as an important activating 
agent, that art should no longer be 
taught as a special subject in a re- 
stricted way apart from its broader 
implications and from life itself, 
that art should help to integrate 


both the school curriculum and the 
life of the child, that art should 
motivate much of the instruction 
offered. It is also felt that the crea- 


tive work that children do with ma- 
terials should serve to some extent 
at least as a means of measuring the 
effectiveness of learning, and thus of 


Kindergarten children working out-of-doors. 
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progress in general, at any particular 
level of the child’s spiritual and emo- 
tional growth and development. 

Vicarious visits to other lands will 
often inspire the child to build, 
carve, model, draw or paint his im- 
pressions of various peoples, their 
ways of living, under conditions 
quite different from those he has ex- 
perienced. He may find that in 
order to do this in a satisfying and 
therefore a satisfactory way, he will 
need to have a working knowledge of 
design. Expressing social studies 
experiences in visual form will help 
him to clarify his ideas and will 
stimulate further school experiences 
in art as well as in the social studies. 

Works of art have been produced 
throughout recorded time and are 
today being produced wherever men 
live. Yet artists do not paint the 
same kinds of pictures, build, model 
or carve in exactly the same way in 
different parts of the world. Through 
the study of the art products of a 
country or a social type the child 
gains a better understanding of the 
people and a fuller appreciation of 
their culture, and in this sense art is 
indeed a universal language. 

What has been said of social 
studies experiences applies with 
equal force to those of science, 
English, arithmetic, music, physical 
education, and other fields. Like- 
wise units in safety education and in 
character education may often be 
successfully interwoven with art, to 
the strengthening of the experiences 
in both areas. 

In accomplishing all this it is 
sometimes advantageous for children 
to undertake one dominating prob- 
lem or idea extending through the 
year or a portion of the year, cul- 
minating in the presentation of a 
play, an operetta, a puppet or 
marionette show or the preparation 
for and conducting of an exhibit or 
other enterprise, the carrying to 
completion of which may ultimately 
involve all the curriculum areas. 
The true purpose of the integration 
will be realized, however, only if 
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Children of Third Grade at Guilford Elementary School No. 214 engaged 
in making pottery by the slip-pouring method. 


Making such constructions and pictures as these, included in the exhibit 
of second grade work of the Baltimore Department of Education helps the 
child to clarify meanings as well as to release his feelings and opinions. 


conduct is to be improved, character 
developed, personality unified; if 
individual behavior is_ socialized. 
Art must be made to contribute its 
coordinate and culminating part to 
the whole curriculum. 

Thus considered as an activating 


part of the elementary school cur- 
riculum, art is bound to receive 


ever-increasing recognition as a ma- 


jor subject matter area contributing 
generously to democratic living in 
school and out. The art education of 
the future will doubtless afford many 
more experiences than that of the 
past and present, in helping the 
child to advance in awareness of his 
environment, and in his ability to 
improve his surroundings and con- 
trol himself. 
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Now—School Has Begun 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN 


Assistant Professor of Art Education 
New York State College for Teachers at Buffalo 


Mosr people realize the im- 
portance of education in a democ- 
racy. They can see the need of social 
studies, reading and arithmetic but 
the arts still are misunderstood. 
Perhaps it is our Puritan heritage 
that has made us so reluctant to 
accept a subject a child enjoys so 
much. Parents often are afraid 
that Johnny won’t be a success in 
business and have associated finan- 
cial success with the 3 R’s. 

Teachers, too, have looked upon 
art as something to decorate their 
classrooms or enrich the other sub- 
jects. Hence, they have thought of 
the art period as one for the “special 
teacher’”” — a time for children to 
make something. That something, 
they assume, should look as they, 
not the children, see it and of 
course it should be executed neatly. 
The art teacher, also, has been guilty 
of wanting children to learn prin- 
ciples and techniques and show 
decorative results. 

There have been understanding 
teachers and parents who realize 
that art is “expression” not “im- 
pression” in the sense of being 
pressed in by adult standards. 
When we were children, we saw as a 
child but now we are adults and 
see through adult eyes. 


In training for democracy, it is 
especially necessary that children 
develop naturally and happily; that 
they never are made to feel afraid 
to express their own ideas; that 
they never come to unquestionly 
take the thoughts of another. Art 
can contribute so much to inde- 
pendence — a means of recording 
thoughts that are a child’s own, the 
beginning of an individual. 

Parents must learn that success 
is not merely economic but also 
emotional. Of course, art may pay 
financial dividends at some future 
time but mainly its contribution is 
in the realm of expression and 
release. Johnny, who is happily 
smearing red paint on what he calls 


his invention or painting a picture, 
won't be an artist but he may be a 
happier adult because he can make 
things as a hobby. Even if he stops 
later on and never paints again, art 
has served its purpose by contribut- 
ing to his development at a time 
when he needed a means of expres- 
sion. 


The grade teachers should not 
look at art for its enrichment of 
another subject but for the enrich- 
ment of a child’s life that comes 
from art itself. Correlation is a two- 
way road. Art is not art when it is 
mostly another subject. Making 
thirty windmills for booklets on 
Holland is not creation, nor is 
showing children how to draw in a 
step by step process. Even though 
there is some variation and _ all 
thirty results are not exactly alike, 
it is direction. To be sure, children 
are not always unhappy when doing 
directed work. Many may even come 
to enjoy the results that are more 
skillful and realistic than their own. 
But, dependency on teacher direc- 
tion soon can become chronic until 
they look forward to. being told 
what to do. When we begin to look 
forward to not thinking and being 
told what to do, dictatorship be- 
comes easily acceptable, and this 
in more areas than government. So 
out of a jar of paint or lump of clay 
can come the birth of an idea or the 
acceptance and furthering of an- 
other’s. Expression or direction, 
the result of the method you choose, 
may carry over into a child’s life 
and become his way. Thirty pic- 
tures, many of which are crudely 
done, but all showing children’s 
thoughts or feelings always are 
better than thirty counterparts of a 
teacher’s. It is the process, the 
recording of the experience, not the 
resultant product that is important. 


However, when children express 
their own ideas in an environment 
that encourages growth, the results 
often are amazing and surpass any 
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attained by direction. By expression 
I do not mean that anything is 
acceptable, nor do I mean the chaos 
of spilled paint, wasted paper and a 
child in tears because her neighbor 
daubed her picture. I am thinking 
of a classroom where a_ teacher 
often has a discussion first, to stimu- 
late their ideas; where materials 
suitable for their age are accessible 
and there has been a plan worked 
out where children may work but 
not disrupt; where they may ask 
questions when at the end of their 
own resources; a teacher who realizes 
that often several starts are made 
before an idea will come; that 
planning, thinking and appraising 
their own work is important. By 
this, I do not mean “showing our 
pictures at the end of each period” 
but rather a teacher who makes the 
children consider for themselves 
what they want to say. 

Now that you are starting a new 
year, why don’t you have your 
classes make pictures their first day, 
go over these first attempts and 
evaluate them according to the 
stage of development, the ideas 
expressed, evidence of motor co- 
ordination, etc.? Add to these from 
time to time throughout the year. 
Have the children put their names 
and dates on all pictures. They can 
be filed under each child’s name or 
may be kept together a month at a 
time. In either case you will want a 
two-way record — a record of 
growth as shown by the work of 
each child with any comments you 
wish to make and, on the other 
hand, especially in the grades, a 
record of what a whole class did at a 
certain time or when they were 
interested in a special topic. Here is 
Mary’s work to show her parents 
how she has gone from scribble to 
recognizable form — or to show her 
wealth or poverty of ideas in com- 
parison to the whole class. Again, 
you may wish to show group 
growth and experience. Anyway, I 
can almost predict that you will 
become interested when you think 
of art as a record — a process — 
and the product a happier class. 
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Physical Development vs Slow Learner 


PHYLLIS J. SHANE 


Child Welfare Counselor, Long Beach Public Schools, Long Beach, California 


Paystcat education for the 
child possessing below average men- 
tal abilities is an absolute necessity. 
Training in this field has as its basis 
the development of social abilities 
enabling the mentally deficient child 
to assume as normal a position as 
possible in recreational, leisure time 
activities, habit training, self-help, 
emotional and social control. 

Quickness in muscular response, 
sure step, good posture, and rhythm 
are more easily developed in normal 
children, consequently through the 
stimulation of interest and leader 
participation, alertness in the gen- 
eral demeanor of the deficient child 
can be developed. The strengthen- 
ing and development of the body in 
order to have a well-proportioned 
individual should become a desire 
on the part of the slow learner, thus 
helping to regulate his behavior and 
attitudes. 

There is the tendency in a child of 
limited mentality to be usually lax 
in the proper care of his body. Clean- 
liness and proper care is a problem 
of the nation. This may be due to 
several factors, the most important 
of which is the inability of the child 
to understand and follow directions 
and partake as readily as normal 
individuals in activities presented. 
His short attention span, lack of 
general coordination and inability 
to visualize are natural limitations 
that are characteristic of this type 
of child. The overcoming of a feel- 
ing of inferiority due to physical and 
mental limitations must be carefully 
worked out by instructor 
through gradual development and 


training so that this child gains 
confidence within and a feeling of 
satisfaction that will enable him to 
partake more readily in normal situ- 
ations. 

Motor skill 
other forms of training, consequent- 


is fundamental to 


ly through the development of bet- 
ter posture, rhythm, good step and 
coordination in muscular response, 


the deficient child becomes more 
alert and a well-organized individual 
will evolve from a definite program 
of this type. The understandings, 
attitudes, and behavior will be 
changed in the deficient child to the 
extent that specific muscular de- 
formities will be overcome, there 
will be development of voluntary 
muscular control, coordination of 
muscles will increase; resistance to 
fatigue and increasement of endur- 
ance will be apparent; evidence of 
grace and harmony in movement will 
be detectable and suppression of 
excessive spasmodic movements in 
those subject to perkinesses will be 
eliminated through gradual devel- 
opment of mental alertness, in- 
crease in ability to concentrate and 
feeling of confidence and courage 
within. The spirit of fair play and 
sportsmanship will correlate direct- 
ly with all other activities, giving 
this child an opportunity to assume 
his rightful position in recreational 
and leisure time activities. 

The introduction of this unit of 
free play would be invaluable in 
giving the teacher an insight and 
idea of the abilities of the children. 
It will also tend to give her a general 
idea of the activities participated in 
when the students are given free 
play. 

The presentation must be of a 
simple individualistic type gradu- 
ally progressing toward the more 
complex play involving several in- 
dividuals. 

Actual demonstration by mem- 
bers of the class as to correct posture, 
walking, standing and sitting posi- 
tien, with emphasis on positions of 
head, shoulders, stomach and feet 
will instill interest and others in the 
room will more quickly strive for 
Lead questions to be 
used may include: 

1. Why should we walk straight? 
What happens when we don’t? 

2. Why should we sit straight? 


correctness. 


These opening questions give the 
teacher an opportunity to visualize 
the needs of each individual, and 
through this will come the introduc- 
tion of various forms of exercises 
and games, thus giving each child a 
definite aim and satisfaction. 

The aim in suggested activities is 
for emotional release, useful leisure 
time and recreational activities, plus 
the development of desirable quali- 
ties of sportsmanship, team work, 
self-direction, and a respect for 
others. This is first accomplished 
through visual aids as_ pictures, 
movies, cartoons, and actual in- 
dividual demonstration and individ- 
ual indulgence. 

The selection of games must be 
carefully made so that the members 
of the group can all actively par- 
ticipate. Complexity or advance- 
ment too fast may cause a loss of 
interest. Games with simple rules 
and simple penalties will be more 
easily understood and actual interest 
on the part of the child evidenced. 
Variety must be given serious con- 
sideration and new games introduced 
frequently in order that interest will 
not lag. These children, as normal 
children, will have a favorite activ- 
ity or game and time should be al- 
lotted for indulgence in this during 
each Physical Education period. 

In the presentation of these ma- 
terials for play, verbal explanations 
are to be minimized, and actual 
demonstration emphasized. Fear 
and inferiority may be overcome 
through a leader help and the estab- 


lishment of a feeling of confidence 
within the child and a belief in him- 
self. 

Suggested games to aruuse basic 
interest of the child may include: 

1. Back to Back 

2. Aisle Pass Relay 

3. Hunter Ball 

4. Captain Midnight 

These general developmental ac- 
tivities may be comprised of the 
following: 
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1. Rhythmic Activities 

2. Posture Training 

3. Mild Stunts 

4. Tumbling 

5. Body. Mechanics 

The culminating activities will 
come as a result of the introduction 
of new types of activities to the 
children, and the group as a whole. 
These will include more advance 
games that call for use of coordina- 
tion, good posture, quickness and 
use of body mechanics, The teacher 
can easily judge those games to be 


used in advance work by the re- 
sponse and reaction of the children 
in her group. 

These may include: 

1. Sport Fundamentals 

2. Cross over Relays 

3. Ball Stand 

4. Marching 

5. Dodge Ball 

6. Teacher Ball 

The results accomplished in estab- 
lishment of this unit include the 
development and strengthening of 
the body through exercise; an un- 
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derstanding by each child of the 
basic sport skills; training of the 
body to respond to direction of the 
mind; practice gained and applicable 
knowledge of working and playing 
with others; and give each the abil- 
ity of self-control as a means of pro- 
tection. 

These are attained only through 
the patient effort and understanding 
on the part of the teacher. As the 
interest grows, the gradual skills are 
developed and enlarged, 


Counting was Not Enough 


WELVE-YEAR-OLD Billy is 
failing seventh grade Math. 
Twelve-year-old Ted, of the same 
math class, is a whiz. Billy and Ted 
have the same [.Q.’s. They have 
been in the same class all through 
school. Their homes are very similar. 
What makes the difference? 

Here it is in the kindergarten 
record. On entering kindergarten, 
Billy could count to a hundred, but 
he didn’t know three. Ted could 
count only to six, but he knew all 
numbers to six in all their ways and 
he knew six in one way — as “five 
and another one.” 

What does knowing “three” in- 
clude? The child who knows “three” 
can do ail the following: 

1. Shown three pennies and asked 
how many, he’ll instantly answer 
“three.” > Instant recognition of 
threeness in a group. 

2. Asked to bring Mother three 
cups to put on the table and seeing 
them in the cupboard piled in pairs, 
he’ll take one, two, and another one 
without counting “‘one, two, three.” 
Knowing threeness in its pattern of 
one and two. 

3. Asked to get as many cookies 
for Sister as he himself has, he'll 
glance at his three and her one and 
get her two more — without count- 
ing “one, two, three.” Knowing it 
takes two more than one to make 
three, which is more complex than 
the pattern one and two are three, in 
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that in the latter all the objects are 
present, in the former part of the 
group has to be visualized. 

4. Shown a group of three an in- 
stant, then shown the remainder 
after one or two of the group has 
been taken away (behind his back), 
he’ll instantly tell how many were 
taken away. 

5. He’ll know three in its place in 
the number sequence — two-year 
size is too small, four-year size too 
big for younger brother, what size 
then — three-year size. 

6. When the children are taking 
turns on the slide — three turns for 
each — he’ll know that Jack’s two 
turns are one less than his three 
turns, Jack has one turn coming. 
This again is different from seeing 
objects grouped as two and one. 

7. He'll look at the table set for 
dinner, at the spoons in two’s, and 
say, “I see three two’s.” etc. 

These are the things Ted could do 
when he entered kindergarten. He 
knew four and five, too. When 
shown five pennies, he instantly sep- 
arated them into three and two and 
answered, “five,” without counting. 
He looked at his four pennies and 
said, “If I had one more I’d trade 
you for a nickel.” Helping set the 
tables, he put five straws on each 
table, pulling them out without 
counting — sometimes two two’s 
and a one, sometimes a three and a 
two, sometimes four as a group and 


another one. 

Ted never did these things to 
show off. -He did them to do his 
everyday jobs more efficiently and 
save time for play, or he did them 
because he was challenged to find 
out something new about how many 
or to consolidate things he already 
knew. For example, after he had 
“‘fiveness” mastered in most of its 
ways, he laid out five pebbles on the 
step one day and said to himself, 
“Now I put down another one and 
how many is that?”” Dad came by 


just then. “Daddy, look, how many 


pebbles?” “Six.” “Six,” Ted re- 
peated. He took one away, “Now I 
have five.” He put one back. “Now 
I have six.”” But this learning was 
too new yet. He didn’t quite trust 
himself. “‘Daddy, is this six stones?” 
Father answered, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

He played for some time, taking 
one away, or maybe two, and saying 
how many, then putting them back 
and saying, “six.” He didn’t need 
an audience. He didn’t need the 
artificial satisfaction of showing off. 
He was getting the real satisfaction 
of an adventure in understanding. 

The next day he got his pebbles 
again — of his own free will — and 
began breaking them up — two and 
four, three and three, five and one, 
three two’s. He put down four and 
said, “Now I’ll put two more down 
and then I'll have six.” He put 
down a row of three and another 
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row of six, looked, and said (to him- 
self), “Six is three more than three.” 

Then he and Billy played jumping 
over the hurdle. Ted kept count of 
the times he succeeded. ““That makes 
four times and you made it six 
times. You jumped over two more 
times than I did.” Billy wasn’t in- 
terested in “how many times.” He 
merely jumped the hurdle and paid 
no attention to Ted’s counting. Ted 
was learning from everyday experi- 
ence in living. Billy was learning 
like a parrot — by saying words 
after Mother. 

Two days later Ted laid the six 
pebbles out in a row. Then he 
counted, ‘“‘one, two, three, four, 
five, six. Every number name had a 
meaning. He could count to five 
before. He added six on his own 
initiative. A few days later he took 
the pennies out of his bank, put six 
of them in a group, looking at the 
others, he said, “I have this many 
more than six.” He didn’t care how 
many more yet. Tenness was a 
quantity he was not yet ready to 
conceive except in vague relation- 
ship with sixness, which he could 


Wisely, his mother kept 
She knew that when his 


perceive. 
silent. 

brain cells were ready for ten he 
would experiment to find meanings 
for it just as he had for quantities 


before it. He did. Next day he got 
his pennies again and separated 
them into six and four then changed 
to five and five. Look, “There are 
two fives in ten.” Then he got the 
pennies in his big bank and sep- 
arated them into fives, then put the 
fives together in “‘two fives.” “Look, 
Mother,” he said, “I have six tens. 
That must be most a dollar.’’ Moth- 
er said conversationally, ““Four more 
tens and you'll have a dollar.” She 
didn’t expect him to remember that. 
She just threw it out for him to ap- 
propriate when and if he were ready. 

Meanwhile, he was learning more 
about seven and eight. So Ted grew 
in understanding of numbers, ability 
to find out “how many,” and most of 
all curiosity about how many that 
impelled self-initiated experimenta- 
tion with quantities. Mother sat 
placidly through Bridge Club at 
Billy’s mother’s, heard the ladies 
“oh” and ‘‘ah” because Billy could 
count to a hundred. She wanted 
Ted to learn more than “counting” 
-- saying words that meant no more 
than “coq, mef, tuc’” to him. She 
wanted Ted to know numbers, to be 


curious about them and have re- 
sourcefulness in finding out how 
many. 

Today Billy is flunking seventh 
grade math. He has really been fail- 


Using Wallpaper 


in the Classroom 
EDITH F. MILLER 


Discarpep wallpaper books 
which paperhangers will be glad to 
give you when the new editions 
come out will frequently be found 
useful in the classroom. 

When I receive a sample book I 
first look through it and tear out 
any sheets pertaining to history or 
literature. By this means, I have 
secured pictures of Colonial Life, 
Exploration, the Life of Washing- 
ton, illustrations for Dicken’s stories, 
scenes from Mother Goose, etc. A 


wallpaper border showing the Greek 
Key design lent color to our bulletin 
board, display of Ancient history 
pictures. A page of Mexican designs 
attracted attention at another time 
to our pictures about Mexico. 

At Christmas time we use the 
books constantly. Some of the 
plain paper or ceiling paper with 
silvery designs, is excellent for 
making chains or lanterns. Care 


must be taken to discard the parts of 
the sheets which have printing on 
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ing since he was in the fourth. Each 
year Mom and Dad drilled and 
sweated and clutched grimly at the 
tatters of their patience and got him 
through the exams with another 
mess of nonsense syllables stored up 
for the day. But the time has come 
when that is not enough. 

Today Billy hates math. He 
won't try the simplest everyday 
problem. Some day an employer is 
going to shake his head and sigh, 
“Why don’t the schools teach arith- 
metic?” But Ted is star of the arith- 
metic class. Same I.Q. Same teach- 
ers. Same neighborhood play group. 
Same general type of home. But one 
difference: Ted learned to KNOW 
numbers. Billy learned merely to 
SAY. 

How many Billys this psycholo- 
gist has found in her work in today’s 
schools — and how few Teds. Why? 
Mother and Dad learned how to 
count — and don’t you ever think 
the per cent of Billys in their gen- 
eration wasn’t just as high as it is 
today. We were teaching second 
grade then, and we knew them. 

The books say the child should 
learn to count. Nobody tells Mother 
and Dad what more he needs to 
learn that will make the number 
names more than nonsense syllables 
before he arranges them in sequence 
and so lea ns to count. 


them. Cornucopias may be made of 
two contrasting sheets of paper or 
by using one sheet of wallpaper and 
a lining of kindergarten paper for 
contrast. The two sheets may be 
folded in one operation. Tiny candy 
boxes may be similarly made of 
construction paper lined with ceiling 
paper. 

Memo pads made as gifts may be 
mounted on cardboard covered with 
wallpaper while contrasting wall- 
paper may be used for lining the 
backs of the pads. 


Covers for little gift books, such 
as recipe books, laundry lists, and 
shopping lists, may be covered and 
lined in the same way. Throughout 
the year, pupils may line covers for 
various booklets which they make by 
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using wallpaper with appropriate 
designs, especially when time does 
not permit the making of finger- 
painted or stick printed linings. 

Tiny boxes which have held cor- 
respondence cards or other small 
objects may be lined and covered to 
use as trinket boxes. Tiny match 
boxes may be covered to hold pins 
or tacks. When covered to resemble 
little books they are attractive 
enough to hold matches on the living 
room table. 

As Valentine’s Day draws near we 
use the wallpaper books again. 
Some pages are suitable for making 
or lining valentines. A sheet of 
red paper lined with ceiling paper 
will produce a pretty effect. Some 
pages will have floral designs, fans, 
birds or other dainty figures which 
may be used as cutouts. Occasion- 
ally, a child will wish to make a 
birthday card as an individual proj- 
ect and will find some cut out motifs 
for it in the book. 

Baskets for the Easter party 
may be made in the same manner 
as the Christmas boxes or they may 
be made of construction paper with 
floral cutouts used as decoration. 

For May Day or Mother’s Day 
we often make large cornucopias of 
double sheets of wallpaper and fill 
them with flowers. 

Wallpaper comes in handy if a 
small doll’s house is being made. 
Tiny boxes covered with wallpapers 
representing wood may be used for 
various types of cabinets and chests 
in the house. Since the front of the 


house is usually left open, only 
three sides of each room will need 
papering. Though the sample pages 
are small, papering can often be 
managed by using a contrasting 
kind for one wall in the modern 
manner. 


Older children studying color or 
design will find pages worth exam- 
ining and discussing in any sample 
book. 

Any class can use the cut-out 
motifs from wallpaper as an exercise 
in design by making spatter paint 
book covers. For nature books we 
have used cacti, fruit, fish, ivy 
leaves, oak leaves and flowers. For 
transportation books we have used 
trains, boats, dirigibles and _ air- 
planes. 


Let the children choose and cut 
out their motifs. Often the book 
contains two pages exactly alike 
except for color. Since the color will 
not matter in spatter painting, this 
will allow for more repetition of the 
desired motif. From a page of 
varied Mexican designs a child may 
choose one design only, such as a 
water jug. Another child may cut a 
leaf design from one paper and a 
flower design from another to make 
his own repetitive pattern. When 
the cut-outs have been arranged 
artistically on the paper to be used 
as the book cover, they should be 
pinned firmly into place and spat- 
ter-painted in the usual manner. 
Book cover linings or boxes may be 
done in the same way. 


One class made an anthology of 


Easy-to-Make Booklets 
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poems typed on small |looseleaf 
sheets. Pages were decorated with 
tiny cut-outs, many of them from 
wallpaper. 

Paper representing cedar wood or 
pine panelling is very effective when 
used to cover a class book about 
trees, to line Christmas boxes or to 
make gifts for a man’s room. 

Projects requiring greater 
amounts of paper than the sample 
sheets provide may be gotten in 
various ways. Children who have 
had wallpapering done at home will 
be glad to bring in left-over lengths. 
Paperhangers sometimes have on 
hand odd lots of discarded patterns 
which may be bought at reduced 
prices. These are suitable for cover- 
ing large boxes, screens or waste- 
baskets, for papering large doll 
houses or for similar activities. It is 
sometimes possible to buy a short 
length of wallpaper to make a panel 
decoration for a classroom. Maps, 
sports, aviation, Mother Goose char- 
acters, circus animals and other in- 
teresting subjects are frequently 
seen. Sometimes several teachers 
could find uses for the same design 
and one roll could be divided among 
them. 

When children use wallpaper for 
their art activities there are several 
advantages. It furnishes a lift to 
children who have difficulty making 
their own original designs. It is a 
time-saver which permits the com- 
pletion of more attractive things 
than would be otherwise possible. 
There is little or no cost involved, so 
if a sheet is spoiled no harm is done. 


STELLA E. WIDER, Associate Supervisor of Art, Lynchburg, Virginia 


Tue OCCASIONS are many, 
in the classroom, when booklets 
must be made. A pretty booklet is 
always an incentive for preserving 
good work. It can be an incentive 
for DOING better work. It can be a 
means of showing progress, individ- 
ual, or within a group. 

The method of procedure de- 
scribed here makes book making so 
easy that many can be made in a 


short period of time. The tools re- 
quired are: a stapler, scissors, paste, 
paper for the cover, colored paper 
for the hinge and other decoration, 
and graph paper if lettering is to be 
used. 

To save time, papers should be 
cut to size before the actual work 
begins. It also prevents confusion. 
The two papers for the covers should 
be cut at least one-fourth inch 


larger — on three sides — than the 
paper to be used for the body of the 
book. Colored paper for the hinge 
and decoration should be given out 
at the same time, graph paper, too, 
if letters are to be made. 

Explain that the pages of the book 
should be shuffled nicely together, 
and placed on one of the cover 
papers so that the left side of the 
book and the under cover are laid 


= 
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level. See that the three margins 
around the pages are fairly equal. 
Now lay the top cover on, in align- 
ment with the under cover. Staple 
all together. Not more than two 
staples are necessary for the average 
booklet. 

As most schoolrooms have but 
one stapler, the children can take 
“turns” using it, while the others are 
working on hinge and decoration. 
For this reason, suggestions as to 
hinge and decoration should be 
given before the stapling is allowed 
to begin. As each one uses the 
stapler, it is passed on to the next, 
without interrupting the group as a 
whole. 

Consider the hinge next. The pa- 
per for it should be exactly as long 
It should be 
from two to three inches in width. 
It can be applied without any dec- 
orative cutting, but a little cutting 
makes it interesting, and deviations 
from the upright in pasting are less 
noticeable. To decorate this strip, 
fold it in halves — short ends to- 
gether. 


as is the cover page. 


Continue the folding to 
fourths, even again if the paper is 
not too stiff. Now cut freehand, 
any simple line, or lines, which will 
thus make a repeat on the strip as a 
whole. 

If the cover is to bear a title, or 
name — the best plan is to use graph 
paper. Block the word, or words, in 
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the desired order, and with proper 
spacing. Now, create some way of 
tying the letters together, so that 
they may all be cut out in one piece. 
Words can be joined in the same 
fashion. Before cutting, however, 
place the piece of colored paper to 
be used for the lettering underneath 
the pattern paper, and cut the two 
at the one cutting. This makes for 
easier cutting. Having the letters 
and words all in one piece makes for 
infinitely easier pasting. It is hard 
for little folks to paste individual 
letters or words, and keep them in 
any kind of alignment. Children 
are much interested in creating ways 
to tie their letters together. 

This style of lettering, although 
produced to make the work easier, 
is a real innovation, and gives the 
work a most modern touch — an 
individual look. It also adds a mod- 
ern touch, and very much easier 
cutting, if the centers of such letters 
as “OQ” — “p” 
are not cut out. 

A simple design can be made, and 
a title page used with younger chil- 
dren, instead of lettering. Fold a 


piece of the hinge paper in the cen- 
ter. A little free-hand cutting will 
produce an interesting motif. Chil- 
dren enjoy such cuttings, especially 
if encouraged to do this without 
pencil aids. The design might indi- 
cate the nature of the book — a 


bird for a spring bird study, a cat 
for a pet book, or a tiny map for a 
geography booklet. 

By this time, everyone probably 
has the covers and the booklet 
hinged together. Lay the hinge 
paper on some waste paper. Apply 
paste to it smoothly. Lift the hinge 
to a clean piece of waste, and lay 
the booklet on approximately half 
the hinge. Do this very gently, so 
that the paper may be straightened 
if it has slipped a little during the 
operation. When straight, press 
firmly into place with the fist — on 
the book part. Then ease the re- 
maining edge into place over the 
other side of the book. Press firmly 
over the thickness of the booklet 
before adjusting this part of the 
hinge. Use plenty of waste paper, or 
old newspapers to keep the work 
clean. The paper will absorb any 
surplus paste if the booklets are 
placed between papers while they 
are drying. Place weights (piles of 
books, etc.) on the books while 
drying — to avoid warping. When 
the booklet is thoroughly dry, the 
top cover may be creased back for 
easier opening. 

If tools are ready, and paper cut, 
the entire booklet can be prepared 
and assembled in less than an hour. 
It will be much more attractive 
than the usual type with dangling 
strings, or brass clamps. 
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Ten Timely Tips for Teachers 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


October is here and now is the 
time: 

1. To remember that closer to the 
spirit of childhood than any other 
interest is that of nature; to realize 
that in the great oul of doors boys and 
girls learn more easily and happily 
than anywhere else; and to plan to 
spend many of October’s golden 
hours there with the children. 

2. To gather sunflower seeds and 
acorns for the birds and animals 
when winter comes and their food is 
covered with snow. Then children 
like to don their warmest clothes 
and go forth to feed the birds and 
squirrels. 

3. To plant bulbs oul of doors. A 
place under the schoolroom windows 
may be spaded and the children may 
use their little hoes and rakes to 
get the soil ready; and help plant 
the bulbs. They will enjoy making a 
fence around them; then covering 
the bulbs with leaves for the winter. 

4. To interest the boys and girls 
in making seed collections. 


5. To make winter bouquets using 
bittersweet, cat-tails, sumac buds, 
grasses, straw flowers, pine cones, 
and seed pods, such as milkweed 
and burs. 

6. To bring in cocoons on brown 
tree branches and keep in as cool 
and dry a place as possible. Sprinkle 
cocoons with water occasionally. 
It will be thrilling at the time the 
leaves comes out on the trees to 
watch beautiful moths come out of 
the cocoons. 

7. To put a caterpillar in a glass 
jar so that the children may feed it 
fresh leaves from the plant on which 
it was found and watch it form a 
chrysalis — then experience the joy 
of seeing a butterfly emerge in the 
spring. 

8. To collect aulumn leaves. They 
may be preserved by dipping them 
in paraffin or pressing them. 

9. To model clay fruit and vege- 
tables now when all about are 
ripening fruits and harvesting of 
crops. 
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10. To fill flower boxes and fix 
windows for winter. Because of the 
hint of frost flowers will be taken 
indoors and children will be bringing 
potted plants from home. Worth- 
while Science lessons may result as 
the boys and girls help transplant 
and care for the slips and plants. 
Talk about what plants need to 
make them grow — good soil, sun- 
shine, water, and gravel in the 
bottom of boxes and pots for drain- 
age. The children love to take 
baskets out of doors and pick up 
little stones; also help dig dirt for 
the window boxes. This gives the 
teacher a splendid opportunity to 
study individual children and help 
them develop habits of: 

Staying at a task until their share 
is completed. 

Taking care not to disturb prop- 
erty of others. 

Sharing work and responsibility. 

Taking proper care of tools, 

Observing nature. 


Scrambled Riddles 


Try to unscramble the words 
in the following lines. I you can 
you will have some October riddles 
to share with your friends. 


Riddle I 
Fstir they serds in neger, 
Then eyth change siht gown, 
Adn each eon is nese, 
Red, ro gold, ro brown. 


Riddle II 
tI will kame a netranl-o’ - kacj 
Or a gib, delicious eip, 
It’s a big nordu yellow hingtomes, 
Yon nca guess it if uoy try. 


LINDA ADAMS 


Riddle III 
Whoo! hooW! Whoo! 
I vahe big yees. 
It si dark. 
utB I nac see ouy. 
Whoo! Woh am [5 


Riddle IV 

He duse to wralc along eht ground, 
Tehn busy ginnispn he swa found, 

eH hung sih cradle no a gouhb, 
And, ni it, eh is ginplees now. 


Riddle V 

Somebody’s nebe in eth garden, 
pingpiN the mlossobs fair; 

1Al the nereg leaves rae blackened. 
ohW do uoy think asw there? 


Riddle VI 
Who rea we? 
eW are yevr tiny. 
eW have wornb suits. 
eW have tedniop caps. 
seusG who ew are. 


Answers to Scrambled Riddles: 
I. Autumn leaves 


II. pumpkin 
III. An owl 
IV. caterpillar 
V. Jack Frost 


VI. Brownies 


| 

| 
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The Hallowe’en Party 


(A Social Studies Unit) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Tue OBSERVANCE of holidays and special days 
and weeks should be a part of the regular school work 
and should vary with the maturity of the children. In 
the kindergarten and prmary grades very few, if any, 
of the historicaspects should be taken up. Little chil- 
dren are apart of a social group celebrating holidays; 
and mainly, what they get is wholesome enjoyment of 
the customs connected with these special days. 

During the week preceding and during the week of 
Halloween the social studies work in the Nash kinder- 
garten centers around the Hallowe’en party. The ac- 
tivities described here will be as suggestive to teachers 
of the first and second grade$ as to kindergarten teach- 
ers. They will help young children come in contact with 
others within the school in such a way that each child 
will acquire habits of happily cooperating with others 
in work and play. 

The approach used is conversation about the coming 
holiday; informal talks between the teacher and indi- 


vidual children, and between the teacher and small 
groups concerning home plans for Hallowe’en. 
thoughts which will come forth are: 

Hallowe’en is a time for fun. 

We can have fun at parties. 

We like to dress up and wear funny faces. 

Pumpkins, jack-o-lanterns, ghosts, witches, black 
cats, and bats are a part of Hallowe’en. 

There are no real ghosts, goblins, or witches; we just 
enjoy stories, poems, songs, and games about them. 
Sometimes we dress up like them for fun. 


We could have a party and make our own decora- 
tions. 


Some 


During follow-up discussions many questions arise. 

When shall we have the party and. whom shall we 
invite? 

(It is best to have a holiday party on the right date, 


but if this is impossible, it should be before and not 
after the day. 
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(We invite people to parties who will enjoy what we 
have to share with them, and whom we would like to 
know better.) 

We would like to invite the kindergarten boys and 
girls in Mrs. Bybee’s room, but how shall we invite 
them? 

(Someone in our class could take them a written in- 
vitation. 

(We could send a written invitation through the 
mail. 

(Someone in our class could go to their room and ask 
them.) 

When it is agreed to take the invitation to the other 
kindergarten room the children tell the teacher what to 
write and a group of boys and girls deliver the note. 
There is much excitement when the following day a 
letter comes through the mail for them. It is a note of 
acceptance written on stationery decorated with jack- 
o-lanterns. Eagerly, the boys and girls discuss the 
question: 

How shall we get ready for our guests? 

(We must decide what games to play. 


(We must decide what refreshments to have and 
where to get the food. 


(We must decide what decorations to have.) 


Realizing that a party given by kindergarten children 
should be very simple, the teacher guides the boys and 
girls in choosing for refreshments popcorn and apples, 
in planning decorations easy to make, and in creating 
their own Hallowe’en games. The children are very 
emphatic in their desire for masks for their guests and 
for themselves. 


Activities Before The Party 
ART 


Making paper tablecloths — Large pieces of paper to 
fit the tables are decorated with jack-o-lanterns, old 
witches, and black cats (free hand drawings). This work 
has to be done on the floor because of the size of the 
paper. 

Original designs in black and white are colored on the 
napkins. 

Pumpkins, cats, bats, and witches are cut free-hand 
from construction paper and pasted on the paper plates. 

A variety of masks are made from paper and cloth. 
There are brownie masks, goblin masks, jack-o-lantern 
masks and many goggle masks. (If a child wears 
something to look through he seems satisfied.) 

A witch’s hat of black construction paper is made to 
wear for a Hallowe’en game. 


MUSIC AND RHYTHM 


From “Go Round and Round the Village,” an original 
Hallowe’en game evolves. 
“There is an old, old witch, 
There is an old, old witch, 
There is an old, old witch ° 
Who comes on Hallowe’en.” 
(Holding hands, the children move around in a cir- 
cle.) 


“She wears a pointed hat, 

She wears a pointed hat, 

She wears a pointed hat 

And rides on an old broomstick.” 


(Each child holds hands together above head to form 
a hat.) 


“Old witch goes round the village, 
Old witch goes round the village, 
Old witch goes round the village 
As she has done before.” 
(The witch goes around the circle in the direction 
opposite that the children are going.) 


“Goes in and out the window, 
Goes in and out the window, 
Goes in and out the window 
As she has done before.” 


(Children stand still in circle holding hands high.) 


“Now turn and choose a new witch, 
Now turn and choose a new witch, 
Now turn and choose a new witch 

As you have done before.” 


(Witch turns around with eyes closed and points to a 
child.) 


“Then ride away on your broomstick, 
Then ride away on your broomstick, 
Then ride away on your broomstick 
As you have done before.” 


(Takes hand of child chosen to be the next witch and 
skips away on the broomstick. The new witch takes the 
broomstick as the singing game is repeated.) 


Learning the song, ““The Brownies” from SONGS OF 
CHILDHOOD, Book I by Gaynor. While the boys 
play that they are brownies and on tiptoe dance about 
the room the girls sing: 

**Hist, hist, be still! 

On tiptoe now advance, 

We’ve come to have a merry brownies’ dance, 

We will form our circle here (boys in a circle) 
Stepping lightly for we fear 

We may waken all the sleeping world perchance — 
and so on, suiting the action to the words. At the word 
“hiding” the brownies run and hide under tables, be- 
hind doors or in any available place. The teacher says, 
“The brownies stay hidden all day long for they never 
let anyone see them doing kind, thoughtful things for 
people. When night comes they wake up and begin 
helping others again.” She strikes chord on the piano 
and says, ““Wake up, Hallowe’en brownies!” and the 
boys come from their hiding places. 


FINGER PLAYS 


Learning two Hallowe’en finger plays. 
**A funny old woman in a pointed cap, 
(form cap with hands together above head) 
On my door went rap, rap, rap, 
(knock on floor) 
I was going to the door to see who was there, 
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When off on her broomstick she rode thru’ the air! 
(pointing up) 


“Five little jack-o-lanterns, 
Sitting on a gate, 

First little jack-o-lantern said, 
“My, it’s getting late!” 

Second little jack-o-lantern 
“Who goes there?” 

Third little jack-o-lantern said, 
“There are witches in the air.” 
Fourth little jack-o-lantern said, 
“It’s only Hallowe’en fun.” 

Fifth little jack-o-lantern said, 
“Let’s run, let’s run!” 

When puff! went the wind, 

Out went the light. 

Away ran the jack-o-lanterns 

On Hallowe’en night! 


SCIENCE 


Gathering autumn leaves for Hallowe’en decorations 
and learning the names of the leaves used. Observing 
the changing color of the leaves. 


said, 


Going to a garden to get a pumpkin for a jack-o-lan- 
tern. Noticing the kind of vine it grows on. 

Helping the teacher make a jack-o-lantern and ob- 
serving the seeds and shell. Saving some of the seeds to 
plant for next year’s jack-o-lantern. 

Popping corn for the Hallowe'en party and finding 
out that popcorn kernels are seeds. 

Noticing the different colors of the many apples 
brought to school for Hallowe’en refreshments. 


CONVERSATION AND PLANNING PERIODS 


Finally comes the question: 

What work must we do at the party? 

We will have committees for different things. 

Linda and Bill will stand at the door and tell the 
guests where to go. 


Ronald, Karen, and Sue will pass out the guests 
masks (their teacher will help them put them on.) 

Patricia will light the jack-o-lantern. (It has an elec- 
tric bulb inside; so she just pushes a button.) 


And has an office nice and light; 


Has knowledge he can use to tell 


Just how to keep our good teeth well, 


And how to fix them when, dismayed 
We find we have one that’s decayed. 


He is the friend we want to gain 


When some sick tooth begins to pain. 


A Coat of White 


BEULAH WILLIAMS ALLEN 


The dentist wears a coat of white, 
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Tommy will start the first game, “There is an old, 
old witch.” 

Judy will start “The Brownies.” 

Ruth will start the finger play about “The Jack-o- 
lantern.” 

James will start the one about “The Witch.” 

Miss Harvey will tell us when to have refreshments. 

Mary, Don, and Joe will put the tablecloths on. 

Jack and Lynn will put the napkins on the table. 

The plates of popcorn and apples will be carried in by 
all the girls who have blue eyes. 

All together we will say, 

“Thank you for the world so sweet, 

Thank you for the food we eat, 

Thank you for the birds that sing, 

Thank you, God, for everything!” 
before we eat. 

We will stay at the table until everyone has finished 
eating. 

Norman and Helen will stand at the door as the 
guests leave, ask them to come again, then say good- 
bye to them. 

All the boys with brown hair will clean the room. 
(The children should feel responsible for picking up 
paper, cleaning the tables and putting away materials 
use | for decorations so that the custodian will be able 
to sweep and dust the room as usual.) 

Kindergarten children are not able to profit to a very 
great extent from discussion away from the actual 
situation. The teacher should have well in mind which 
children are to do each particular kind of work and give 
guidance at the crucial time so that each child will ex- 
perience success and satisfaction. 


SOME OUTCOMES OF THIS UNIT 


Happiness in preparation and participation. 

Originality in working out games and decorations. 

Realization of necessity for all to work together har- 
moniously to make the party a success. 

Courtesy —- As waiting until all are served before 
eating and staying at the table until all have finished 
eating. 

Surprise and joy in having their picture taken by a 
photographer from the daily newspaper. 


It’s mighty nice to know he’s there 
To give our teeth the proper care; 
And we can help him daily, too, 
By brushing teeth as we should do. 


The friendly dentist does his best — 
It’s up to us to do the rest; 

To keep our teeth so clean and bright 
We help the kindly man in white. 


Autumn Carpet 


ELLA STRATTON COLBO 
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Music by 


ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


Words by 


The gold andscar-let ma-ple leaves, Are hav-ing lots of fun, 


come, To 


Danc-ing as___ they 
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Rust-ling as___._ they 


car-pet 


make an au-tumn 


car-pet,_. That rust-les when_ they walk. 


gold and yel - low 


om. 
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The Helpers Lessons | 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Helpers at Home 
(Reading Lesson) 


We are home helpers. 

We rake leaves. 

We put some in baskets. 

We make a big pile of others. 
Father will help us burn them. 

A bonfire is fun. 

We help father clean up the garden. 


We carry in yard furniture. 


We are very busy. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Discussion Period — Preparation for Winter. (This will vary in different parts of country.) 


MOTHER’S WORK 
Finishes the making of jelly and pickles. 
Stores canned fruit and vegetables in cellar. 
Brings out woolen blankets and heavy clothing. 


FATHER’S WORK 
Takes off screens and puts on storm windows. 
Banks roses and other shrubs. 
Brings in pumpkins, squash, popcorn, onions and clears out garden. 


CHILDREN’S WORK 
Help mother arrange fruit and vegetables. 
Help father carry screens and storm windows. 
Help carry in vegetables and clean up garden. 
Rake leaves; place some about perennial plants for protection, pile some for bonfire. 
Gather nuts. 
Make warm beds for outdoor pets — rabbiis, dog. 
Put away outdoor games — croquet, swingboard, tennis. 
Carry in porch furniture and yard furniture. 
Hang up popcorn ears for drying. 


PANTOMIMES 
One child pantomimes action of work or play in October. Such a child puts on mask, lights a 


candle and puts it in a jack-o-lantern, wraps a sheet about him and slips out for Hallowe'en fun. 
Child who guesses action accurately, becomes “‘it.”’ 


WHAT AM I? WHAT MONTH IS THIS? 
I am big and yellow. The sky is bright blue. 
I grew in the garden. Red leaves are falling. 
A little boy picked me. Squirrels are gathering nuts. 
He cut a face in me. A bonfire is burning. 


What am I? What month is this? 
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Nature's Helpers 
(Reading Lesson) 


Jack Frost is nature’s helper. 

He paints the leaves. 

Some are red and some are yellow. 
Some are an orange color. 

Squirrels like to have Jack Frost come. 
He makes the nuts fall down. 
Farmers like Jack Frost too. 


He loosens the corn husks. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Work of Frost. (Much information may have to be given. Questions should arouse thinking.) 
After a heavy frost, how do gardens look? 

Why is this? 

What does frost do to leaves on trees? 

What does it do to the sap in trees? 

How does it help farmers? 

What makes nuts fall after a frost? 

What does it do to burs? 

What does it do to our toes and fingers? 


HOW PROTECT AGAINST FROST 


Fruit Trees — Smudge pots placed among trees. 

il This is often done in the spring. In warm climates, this is done in winter when frost threatens 

Tomato Plants — Cover with baskets, canvas, or even newspapers weighted down. Sometimes 
plants are pulled up with green tomatoes left on and are hung under a shed or in garage. Toiaatoes 
will continue to ripen. 

Flowers — If frost is light, turning the hose on in the early morning will save the plants. Gera- 
niums and other house plants should be potted and brought into the house for the winter. 


Songs About Jack Frost 


Jack Frost songs are popular. Here are a few suggestions: 

Jacky Frost — Music Hour, First Book, Silver Burdett Co. 

Old Jack Frost — Listen and Sing — World of Music, Ginn & Co. 

Little Jack Frost — First Year Music — Hollis Dann, American Book Co. 


ROOM DECORATIONS 


Colored leaves and colored berries combined with Hallowe’en cats and witches make gay bor- 
ders and blackboard pictures. 

Colored leaves can be coated with paraffin by using a warm iron. When dry they retain color 
for a long time. 
Leaves can also be pressed and mounted for decorations. 
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Good English Helpers 


(Children recite in chorus) 


**Bounce the ball 
One, two, three! 
Who bounced it last 
Was it he?’’ 


Somebody called 
(Jack) couldn’t see, 
But he could hear 
Was it she? 


A good friend came 
And spoke to me. 
Now, I will guess 
Was it he? 


Note to teacher: Children have to hear 
the expressions, “It is he,” “It is she,” “It 
is I,” “It is they,” many, many times before rs 


these forms sound pleasant to their ears. . oe 
rach 
iy: 
GAMES FOR REPETITION 


1, Child who is “it” is sent from the room. A member of the class calls: “Ready.” When “it” returns he points 
to a classmate and says: “‘It is he,” or “It was she.”” When he points correctly that child becomes “‘it.” 


2. A group of children form a row. “It” looks them over and goes from the room. Two children exchange places. 
When “it” returns he touches two children and asks, “Was it they?”’ or if he feels sure he says, “It was they.” 


3. “It” is blindfolded. A classmate comes up and shakes hands. “It’’ asks, “‘Was it she?’” When several chil- 
dren shake hands, “it” points to different ones and states, “It was they.” 


Fill in Blanks 
1. Frank lost his ball. Tom saw a big boy pick it up. 
Frank pointed to the boy and asked, “Was it ............ >”? 
2. At the food show, mother was looking for the lady who baked the pumpkin pie. She asked, ““Wasit ...... >” 


3. Children were wearing Hallowe’en masks. Some of them put a little pumpkin filled with candy corn on their 
teacher’s desk. The teacher pointed to a little group and asked, ‘‘Was it 
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Phonic Helpers 


Down, down, down, 

Dance the leaves so red, 

Drowsily, drifting 

To their winter bed. o/b 


Find four words from the rhyme that have the sound of “d.” 

Read each sentence. Write or say a word beginning with “d”’ for each blank. 
I like to (drink) milk. 

Brother must come to eat (dinner), 

I had a funny (dream) last night. 

Sister’s (doll) has yellow hair. 


Say each word slowly. Emphasize initial sound. 


Make Phonic page for sound of “‘d.”’ 


Ask children to look through magazines and find words beginning with sound of ‘‘d.” Cut 
these out and paste on page for Phonic Book. 


Suggested list (any word beginning with “‘d.”’) 


dance dirt day Dick 
did drive double dear 
do done drag December 


Find sound of “d” in middle or end of word. Say each word slowly. 


red bird candy read 
fiddle nod sand children 
find - middle bed wind 


Write or print each word on the blackboard. 
Ask children to draw a line around each letter ‘‘d.”’ 


| 
| 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with the Calendar for October) 


OUR OCTOBER CALENDAR 


Questions to Answer: 


2. Who 


What did General Gorgas do? 


became a noted “French 
painter? 


- Who was one of our early mission- 


aries among the Indians? 
For what was William Penn noted? 


. What well-known poem was written 


by Helen Hunt Jackson? 


. What did Noah Webster compile? 


Which president was John Adams? 


- What special places do we think of 


in connection with the name of 


Richard E. Byrd? 


. Why was Theodore Roosevelt one 


of our great presidents? 


. What do you think Halloween stands 


for? 


FUN ON HALLOWEEN 


1. Tommy was a little boy. This is the 


house where he lived 
w 
Not far from Tommy’s house lived a 


little girl named Sally. Her name 
began with an 


Tommy used to love to run over to 
Sally’s house. 


W 
One day, they went down cellar to 


get some apples to play house. They 
had to go down a long flight of stairs. 


They filled their arms full so they 
did not dare to go up the long stairs. 
Instead, they went out doors 
through the hatchway like this: 


But the way was rough so both 
Tommy and Sally fell down 


Can you finish the story? When 
completed, it should look like this: 


FACTS ABOUT THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
1. Roosevelt spent a good bit of his 


2. He was loved by the 
3. 


4. 


early days im the 


, the 


They knew that Roosevit had a 


. They, also, knew that he was not 


one bit 


. People think of him as the President 


with the big 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with the Calendar for October) 
A. SAFETY WEEK 


Answer Yes or No: 


1. 


10. 


Children should not play with 
matches. Yes — No 
Children should skate on thin ice. 


Yes — No 


. Children should call the fire depart- 


Yes — No 


ment in case of fire. 


. Children should steal rides on trucks? 


Yes — No 


. Children should use roller skates on 


Yes — No 


streets. 


. Children should keep away from mov- 


Yes — No 


ing cars. 


. Children should play with wires hang- 


ing from poles or trees. Yes — No 


. Children should not play with pointed 


things. Yes — No 


. Children should leave toys on stair- 


Yes — No 


ways. 


Children should play in yards or play- 
grounds. “Yes — No 


B. A MOVIE 


Can you make a Halloween Movie? 


Draw these pictures. Then show them 
to the children. 


Picture 1 


A big yellow pumpkin grew on 


a green pumpkin vine. 


It laughed so very loud 


in its own pumpkin way 


That it almost fell off the vine. 
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Picture 2 


Mary made a big jack-o’-lantern from 
her yellow pumpkin. 


She cut off the top, 

Then she made two eyes, a big nose, 
A large mouth and seven teeth. 

She printed, ‘‘How-dy-do”’ on her 


WwW 


pumpkin. 


C. AMERICA 


. Is *“*America”’ our national anthem? 

. What is our national anthem? 

. Can you sing the first verse of America? 
. Who wrote the words of “‘America?”’ 


. Is the tune like any other song? Which 


one? 


- When were the words of **America’”’ 


written? 


. Who may have written “God Save the 


King?’’ 


8. How many years ago did he live? 


. When do we sing *“‘America?’’ 


10. 


Why should we love the song? 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLETT 


Complete each sentence: 


are wh 


7. He was born in the country of 


8. [like his pictures because 


. Millet was a noted 


. He loved to draw pictures of 


- He was called the 


- Asa child he loved to roam in the.... 


- He loved to paint pictures of the 


French 


ee eee eee and . ee 
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| ee 6. Some of his best known pictures 
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The Writing of “America” 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


October 3 (1854) William Crawford Gorgas, the mean more to him than to most children of his 
Surgeon-General in the U. S. army whoimproved 48©- So it is no wonder that early in life, he gained 
for himself the title of ‘“The Story Telling Artist.” 
This was probably because of his great delight in 
painting the French peasants as they went about 
October 4 (1814) Jean Francois Millet, one of | their daily chores in the field or in the home. 
Some of his later works which children particu- 
larly love are, ‘“The Gleaners,”’ “The Angelus,”’ 
October 5 (1703) Jonathan Edwards, one of the ‘*‘Feeding Her Birds,’”? *“‘The Knitting Lesson,” 


99 
early ministers in our country and a missionary and “The Shepherdess. 


the sanitary conditions in the Panama Canal 
Zone. 


the greatest French painters. 


among the Indians. A Tribute to James Whitcomb Riley 


October 7 (1833) James Whitcomb Riley, per- We are sure that you already know of ‘‘Little 
haps the best-loved poet of childhood. Orphan Annie,” “The Raggedy Man,” “Old 
rents Aunt Mary,” and of all the other characters 

O 14 (1644) Will P h f. ‘ 
wteber ( that James Whitcomb Riley has kept forever 
alive in his famous poems. Who can ever forget, 
too, the places that he made immortal. ‘“The old 


October 15 (1830) Helen Hunt Jackson, whose swimmin’ hole,” “the green fields and running 


poem about October has brought her fame brooks,” “the porch where we ‘et,’?” And did 
you know that all of the best remembered poems 


October 16 (1758) Noah Webster, who compiled of Riley’s were based on happenings in his own 


treaty with the Indians aided in the development 
of Pennsylvania. 


the first dictionary in our country. life? 
October 19 (1735) John Adams, the second Presi- ber 7, 
dent of our country. 1833. It was James who kept “‘seein’ things at 
October 21 (1808) Samuel Francis Smith, au- night,”’ who “‘dived into the old swimmin’ hole,” 
and ‘‘who et out on the porch.” It was that little 
boy, “‘Buddy”? Riley who loved “Little Orphan 
October 22 (1811) Franz L’‘szt, a famous Hunga- Annie,” the “‘Raggedy Man,” “Our Hired Girl” 
rian composer. and all the rest. He was never really happy in his 


October 25 (1888) Richard E. Byrd, the first work until he published his first poems when he 


was thirty years of age. 
man to fly across the North and South poles. We know the collection as, ‘*The Old Swimmin’ 


October 27 (1858) Theodore Roosevelt, a great Hole”’ 
President of our country. 


THE WRITING OF “AMERICA” 


OTHER SPECIAL DAYS IN OCTOBER: While “Dy Censtey "Tis of Theo te net our 


National Safety Week. national anthem, it is regarded with great respect 
Columbus Day. by all Americans — grown-ups and children 
Belleaween alike. The music to which it is sung is the same 


as that of the British anthem, *‘God Save the 


Millet, Who Loved the Great Out-of-Doors 
was so impressed by the rhythm of this music 


On a farm in Greville, France, in October, 1814, that in the year 1832, he wrote new words that 


a little baby was born whom they called ‘‘Jean Americans might use in appreciating this great 


Francois Millet.’”? Nothing seemed particularly country of ours. To the same tune, the Swiss. 
unusual about this little child unless it be that the Danes, and other peoples sing their national 
he loved to roam in the fields and pastures and _ song. No one knows who originally composed the 
about the farm and to draw little pictures of | words of “‘God Save the King.’? Some believe it 
what he saw there. Every tree, every flower, to be a song writer by the name of John Bull, 


every person, every animal on the farm seemed to who lived in England over 3000 years ago. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND THE INDIANS 


When Theodore Roosevelt was a young man he 
spent a good bit of time in the woods with his 
friend and guide, Bill Sewall. He loved the wild 
prairie country; he loved the vigorous life of the 
West and he loved the plain Americans, as he 
called those whom he met and learned to know 
in the state of Dakota. And how they loved him, 
every single one of them — the gun-fighters, the 
woodsmen, the neighbors, the politicians. 

He had every kind of an experience while upon 
one of his western trips. Sometimes, he would 
be called upon to make a public address; some- 
times to break a colt and again to pronounce a 
benediction upon the new babies that made 
their arrivals in the neighborhood. And once 
when he was all alone on the prairie, he met and 
repulsed a small band of Indians. The Indian 
adventure was one of his most thrilling and it 
happened in this way. 

He was traveling alone along the edge of the 
prairie, seeking unexplored country north of the 
range where his cattle grazed when suddenly, 
he spied a band of four or five Indians coming over 
the ridge, directly in front of him. The moment 
they saw the stranger, they whipped out their 
guns and started the horses in a race toward him. 
Roosevelt stopped his horse and dismounted but 
still the Indians came forward whooping and 
flourishing their weapons. Roosevelt took in the 
situation and calmly waited. He placed his gun 
across his saddle. When they were within a dis- 
tance of a hundred yards, he threw up his rifte 
and drew a bead on the first rider. At once, the 
Indians flung themselves over their horses sides, 
wheeled about and scattered. They hadn’t gone 
far, when they halted and drew up in a group as 
if holding a conference. 

If Roosevelt was frightened, there was not one 
sign of it in his manner. One of the Indians then 
slowly came forward making the peace sign with 
his hands and shouting, ‘‘Me, good Indian! Me, 
good Indian!’ Roosevelt led him to a distance of 
about fifty yards and calmly said, *‘I’m glad you 
are, but come no nearer.”’ Then from every direc- 
tion the other Indians began to come forward 
again. Roosevelt whipped out his gun once more, 
covering the Indian who had acted as spokesman. 
Such a volley of profanity came from that In- 
dian’s mouth but he retired as he was supposed 
to do. And soon they all were disappearing in the 
dust of the prairie. They knew that Roosevelt 
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had a good gun and that he was not afraid. This 
incident is only one of many in the life of Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt, who later became one of our 
most vigorous and outstanding presidents. 


Famous Sayings of Theodore Roosevelt 


**The shots that hit are the shots that count.”’ 
**Speak softly and carry a big stick, and you will 
go far.”’ 


“The object of government is the welfare of the 
people.’’ 


“IT have no use for people who do things by 
halves.”’ 


“IT put myself in the way of things happening 
and they happen.”’ 


HALLOWEEN 


Once upon a time many years ago, the land 
which is now called Great Britain was inhabited 
by the Celts. These people were called pagans 
because they worshipped the sun instead of God. 
They held religious festivals of various kinds 
where they built huge bonfires on the hill-tops 
in honor of the sun-god. The Druids, as the 
priests of the Celts were called, performed the 
sacred rites at these festivals, and for these duties 
they used sacred fires. It is from these firerites 
that the bonfires and torch parades of Halloween, 
and, perhaps, even the glare of the Jack o’Lantern 
has come. One of the more outstanding of the 
Celtic festivals was called the ‘Samhain’? which 
meant “End of Summer.” It came just after 
harvest and was celebrated on the last day of 
October. At this festival, the people performed all 
sorts of rites to keep off the evil spirits. They 
believed in fairies, good and bad, and many of 
the rites performed were wicked and cruel. Many 
of these old rites can be traced back to the time 
of Ancient Greece. 

Halloween can also be traced back to the time 
of Ancient Rome. On the first day of November, 
there was a religious festival in Rome known as 
‘‘Feralea,”? later called *‘All Hallows.”? It was a 
time set apart for praying for the dead. Probably 
this is why we connect ghosts and goblins with 
Halloween. The evening before the festival was 
called ‘‘All Hallow Even” and later shortened to 
**Halloween.”’ The old time Halloween was full of 
superstitions, ghosts, fairies, elves, witches, spir- 
its. People thought that spells were cast upon 
them that night. Our Halloween of today is quite 
different. It is full of fun, merriment and laugh- 
ter. It is a holiday for joking and jesting, for 
funny costumes, for parties, for fortune telling, 
for gay parades. 
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The Worried Trees 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Characters: Children representing the follow- 
ing trees: Maple, Pine, Willow, Oak, Birch. Real 
children: John, Margy, Helen, Ralph, Billy. 

Scene: Out in the forest. (As the scene opens 
the trees are swaying gently with the wind as 
they talk with one another in the October sun- 
shine.) 

Maple: Isn’t it funny! The children in this town 
think we are so lucky and have no worries at all. If they 
only knew! 

Oak: Well, you see, they think we can enjoy ourselves 
all day here in these beautiful woods while they have to 
go inside the school building and work! 

Pine: I heard them talking only a month ago as some 
of them lay on my soft needles, 

Birch: What did they say? 

Pine: They seemed to be playing a sort of game called 
“Wish.” This is what I neard:— 

(Five children enter and sit down near the pine tree.) 

John: Oh boy, but I wish I were a tree! 

Helen: Why, John, I should hate to stay in one place 
all my life. 

Billy: But don’t worry, some of them grow so tall 
they can see more of the world than you'll ever see. 

John: Well, I was thinking that they don’t have a 
worry, no school or anything else to bother them. 

Margy: I like school, but of course there are many 
other things to worry about, and none of those things 
bother trees. 

Ralph: You mean, I suppose, like having enough 
money for food, clothing, and that sort of necessity. 

Margy: Yes. 

John: I wish I were a maple. Think of the beautiful 
colored leaves [ should have in the Fall. 

Helen: Oh, but I wish I were an Oak tree. All the 
children would come to me to get acorns, the only place 
in the world where they could gather them. 

Billy: I wish I were a Pine tree. Everyone would stop 
and say, “Smell that beautiful pine tree, and did you 
ever see such soft needles? 

Margy: I wish I were a Birch tree. What fun to have 
children swing on my branches. 

Ralph: How about peeling your bark and hurting 
you? How would you like that? 

Margy: I'd put a sign up telling them not to do sucha 
thing. 


Ralph: I'd rather be a Willow tree. Then, all the boys 
and girls would come to me to get material to make 
whistles. I would like that. 

(The children then quietly arise and go softly off the 
stage.) 

Pine: You see what I mean, trees. I believe we had 
better bring these children together again soon, and 
tell them a few things. 

Maple: You're right, Pine tree. I'll send a message to 
the tree fairy to have them here tomorrow. (All trees 
bow as if they are now going to sleep.) 


END OF ACT I 
ACT II 


Characters: Same as in Act I, with additional 
children if desired. Also — Fairy of the Trees. 

Scene: Same as in Act I. (As the scene opens, 
the Fairy of the Trees is walking among the trees 
waving her shiny wand. She is speaking.) 

Fairy of the Trees: You have asked me to call the 

earth children here, 

To tell them that trees have wor- 
ries and fear. 

In a minute or two they'll come at 
my call, 

(She calls in a shrill tone.) 

Come all ye earth children, come 
one and all! 

(The children enter and look wonderingly at the 
Fairy of the Trees as she speaks.) 

Fairy of the Trees: You children have thought that 

these trees have no fears. 

I’m telling you now that they do, 
my dears. 

Now you will hear on this day in 
October 

How trees, like you children, often 
feel sober. 

(The fairy waves her wand for the children to be 
seated and points to the Maple, whose turn it is to 
speak.) 

Maple: And this is the time when I have my worries, 

When around me the Wind flutters and flur- 
ries, 
He grabs my leaves and he blows them away. 
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Takes months to grow them, they’re gone in a 
day. 
I shouldn’t worry for I am sure I should know, 
That by another Spring, again they will grow. 
Oak: I am a worrier, I’m sorry to say, 
When I see you children take acorns away. 
Of course, my leaves stay on, the whole winter 
through, 
And I’m always afraid that I can’t have new! 
I know it’s foolish to worry *bout such, 
For we all should be thankful for oh so much! 
Pine: I lose all my needles, and I lose my pitch. 
When Christmas is over, I’m thrown in a ditch. 
When a high wind blows in, I’m the first to fall. 
It is true I am tall and tower o’er all. 
So always I’m worried these things may befall. 
Birch: When children come near me all ready to play, 
I’m quite worried and sad ’though they may 
feel gay, 
For I know that they’ve come to swing on my 
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back, 
And also to peel me and leave my bark black. 
Do you wonder I worry when you are near? 
Whenever I see you I shudder with fear. 
‘illow: I worry, children, when you swing on me, too, 
But that is not all, there is something you do. 
You're liable to kill me just for a whistle. 
If it doesn’t work, it lands in a thistle. 
If you hurt my bark then I will surely die. 
So that’s why we worry — these trees and I. 
(As the trees stand perfectly still, the children on the 
stage stand. John steps forward and speaks.) 
John: October is a month when we should be gay, 
And we should all drive these trees’ cares 
away. 
If we do this our own worries will be less, 
So on with our THOUGHTFULNESS, off 
with DISTRESS! 
(The children may close the program by recit- 
ing the famous poem, ‘‘Trees”’ by Joyce Kilmer.) 


Frost On the Pumpkin 


A Play for Hallowe'en 
LEONORA SILL ASHTON 


Characters: Mrs. Pumpkin — An Older Girl. 
Scarecrow — An Older Boy. Meg— Younger Girl. 
Joan — Younger Girl. Ralph — Younger Boy. 
Dick — Younger Boy. Boys and Gir s, from Kin- 
dergarten and First Grade —- As many as desired. 

Little preparation for scenery in this play is 
necessary. Windows should be darkened, and the 
stage or portion of the room where the play is 
produced, lighted with orange colored bulbs. 

The background is an orange colored curtain, 
or a screen hung with the same material. On this 
are pinned black cut-outs of cats, owls, and 
witches. A black moon hangs high in the center. 

A black band of paper along the lower edge of 
the backdrop, gives a background for the jack-o- 
lanterns which stand on the floor at rear of the 
stage. One or two shocks of corn at each end of 
the stage, And bunches of red leaves may be added 
for decoration. 

Mrs. Pumpkin sits on a low stool at center 
rear. She wears a long dun-colored dress and a 
large pumpkin mask. On her lap is a knitting 
bag and she holds some white wool which she is 
knitting, in her hands. On either side of her are 
three small pumpkins made into jack-o-lanterns. 
(At the opening of the play, Mrs. Pumpkin is seen 
knitting busily. Voices of Boys are heard outside. 
She stops, listens, and lays hands and knitting in 
her lap. Ralph and Dick come in and look 


around.) 


Ralph: I say this room looks all right 
For the fun and games tonight, 
Dick: But there’s one thing we must do, 
We must make some mischief, too, 
Like the girls — 
Ralph: Have they begun 
Planning special kinds of fun? 

Dick: Yes. Meg and Joan have planned something 
that’s going to be a surprise at the party. 

Ralph: (thinks an instant) We must have a mystery, 
too. 

Dick: (thinks an instant) Come! [I'll tell you what 
we'll do. 

(Dick and Ralph run out. Voices of Girls are heard 
outside. Meg and Joan come in.) 

Meg: Everything is ready for the party, except (she 
whispers) our secret. 

Joan: (mysteriously) And that’s just outside the door. 

Meg: (holds up a finger) Listen! I hear someone 
coming. We mustn’t let anyone see what we have. 

Joan: Or see us here. They might think we were 
doing something different. 

(Meg and Joan run out through the right. Ralph and 
Dick come in from the left, each holding Scarecrow by 
an arm. To make it appear that they are carrying him, 
Scarecrow gives short stiff jumps forward holding both 
feet stiffly together. At each jump, Ralph and Dick 
step forward with him.) 

Dick: Where shall we stand Scarecrow? 

Ralph: Let’s stand him here by the jack-o-lanterns. 
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Then he can talk to Mrs. Pumpkin and he won’t be 
lonesome for the cornfield. (Both laugh, and stand 
Scarecrow at end of left line of jack-o-lanterns, where 
he stands stiff and straight throughout the play.) 

Dick: Won't that be a grand surprise for the girls! 

Ralph: Yes. But come. Don’t let them know 

Who brought in the old Scarecrow. 

(Ralph and Dick run out. As soon as they are out of 
sight, Mrs. Pumpkin begins to knit.) 

Mrs. Pumpkin: (turns to Scarecrow) Good evening, 
Scarecrow. 

Scarecrow: Good evening, Mrs. Pumpkin. 


Mrs. Pumpkin: I certainly didn’t expect to see you 
here tonight. 

Scarecrow: (sadly) I didn’t want to come, 

And leave the field at home. 

Mrs. Pumpkin: But don’t you know this is Hallow- 
e’en? This is the time we Pumpkins and Corn reckon on 
all the year. . 

Scarecrow: I know. I know 

That you feel so 
About this night 
So gay and bright. 

Mrs. Pumpkin: And there is going to be a party right 
here, very soon. 

Scarecrow: I know. I know, 

You'll enjoy it so. 

Mrs. Pumpkin: Won’t you enjoy it too, Scarecrow? 

Scarecrow: (sadly) How can I enjoy a party, dressed 
the way I am now? 

Mrs. Pumpkin: (surprised, stops knitting) What do 
you mean, Scarecrow? 

Scarecrow: (half sobbing) Why — I mean — these old 
clothes. — Nobody ever goes to a party in — clothes 
like these. And — they are — the only ones — I have. 

Mrs. Pumpkin: Why! You needn’t worry about that! 
Old clothes are all the fashion for Scarecrows at Hal- 
lowe’en parties. No one would expect you to wear 
anything else. 

Scarecrow: (eagerly) Then [ look all right? 

Mrs. Pumpkin: Of course you do, and I am delighted 
that you could come. I wish everyone in the corn field 
could be here too. 

Scarecrow: I wonder why they are not seen 

On this night of Hallowe’en. 

Mrs. Pumpkin: Because the place here is small, and 
the children will need all the room there is for their 
games tonight. 

Scarecrow: | see, I see. 

They'll have some glee. (after an instant) 
What are you making, Mrs. P? 

Mrs. Pumpkin: I am making some blankets to put 
over the Pumpkins these cold fell nights. 

Scarecrow: Oh, 

Mrs. Pumpkin: Haven’t you noticed the frost on 
them in the mornings? 

Scarecrow: Yes, I have — and Mrs. P, 

I have felt the frost on me. 
Mrs. Pumpkin: (knitting all the time that the chil- 
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dren are absent) But Scarecrow! 
clothes, and a hat. 
Scarecrow: Yes, I have. I know all that. 
But I shiver with the cold 
Underneath these garments old. 


Mrs. Pumpkin: If that is the case, I will knit you a 
covering, too. (She looks up at him.) You would need 
a regular shawl. (Knits swiftly.) My! That will bea 
big piece of knitting. And all these little ones to do, tool 
(She glances at the jack-o-lanterns. Voices are heard 
outside.) And there come the Children! (She lays down 
her knitting, pats her head, then folds her hands neatly 
in her lap.) 

(A march is played and the Children come in. They 
are headed by Ralph, Dick, Meg and Joan. The others 
follow these four. All wear Hallowe’en masks. They 
march around the stage, turning and bowing from time 
to time to the audience. As the march ends, the Chil- 
dren form a line facing the audience and sing to tune of 
“My Old Kentucky Home.’’) 


You have warm 


The sun shone bright 

On the field of corn today, 

*Tis autumn, the red leaves are here. 

And winter soon will be coming on his way 

While the crows will call in bare branches sere. 

Say goodbye to summer 

And say goodbye to spring 

When the Wintry Wind comes a-knocking at the door, 
Telling all the fun he’s planning to bring. 


The moon shines down 

On the pumpkins in the field, 

With lustre, all silver and bright. 

The autumn’s here, the leaves rustle as they fall 
And the frost upon the pumpkins glistens white. 

Say goodbye to summer 

And say goodbye to spring 

When the wintry wind comes a-knocking at the door, 
Telling all the fun he’s planning to bring. 


(The line of Children breaks up.) 


Meg: Now the party has begun. 

Ralph: Now we're going to have some fun. 

Dick: What are you all going to do? 

Joan: Wait and see, we’re going to —- (She stops, and 
points to Scarecrow. All the Children except Ralph and 
Dick rush up to him and look at him in delight. Ralph 
and Dick stand by laughing.) 

Meg: It’s the Scarecrow all forlorn 

That’s been standing in the corn. 

Dick: He’s the one that every day 

Scares the greedy crows away. 
Joan: I can scarce believe my eyes. 
Ralph: That was Dick’s and my surprise. 
Now, we want you girls to tell 
Your surprise you’ve kept so well. 

(Meg and Joan run out at right. Children sit down 
on the floor at left and watch. Ralph and Dick watch 
eagerly, all looking towards the right entrance. The 
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tune of Auld Lang Syne is heard. Meg and Joan come 
in with their hands behind them, and sing to the music:) 


Gay Hallowe’en is here once more 
And pumpkins small and round 
Are laughing in a funny way 
Upon the frozen ground. 


But they are cold, we’ve heard it said, 
For frost flakes, sparkling white, 

Come to the field and rest upon 

The pumpkins every night. 


So we have brought these blankets here, 


(Meg and Joan hold up seven squares of white mus- 
lin, six small ones and one big one.) 


To shield them from the cold, 
And soft and warm, we’ll place them on 
Each pumpkin, young and old. 


(Meg and Joan lay the squares of white over each 
little jack-o-lantern and the large one on Mrs. Pump- 
kin’s head. As they do this, they continue singing:) 


Upon each shining pumpkin head 

A blanket white we lay, 

And then they need not fear the frost 
Though he should come to stay. 


(While Meg and Joan do this, Dick and Ralph whis- 
per together; then run out and come back with a white 
shawl and a pair of white mittens. Ralph drapes the 
shawl over Scarecrow’s head. Dick puts mittens on his 
hands. As they do this, they sing to tune of ‘“‘Auld 
Lang Syne”’:) 


The frost is cold for Scarecrow, too, 
As in the field he stands, 

So we have brought a shawl for him 
And mittens for his hands. 


(Ralph and Dick stand looking at Scarecrow, and 
sing:) 
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O, Scarecrow! Never dread the frost 
Although your clothes are old, 

This shaw] and mitts will keep you warm 
And sheltered from the cold. 

(As Ralph and Dick finish the song, all the Children, 
including Meg and Joan, stand in a group, looking first 
at Pumpkins and then at Scarecrow, and sing:) 

So Pumpkins fat, and Scarecrow thin 
Where’er the frost is seen 

Remember we will care for you 

At time of Hallowe’en. 


Meg: Now, let’s bring the things and play 
All the games so bright and gay. 

Ralph: Nuts to crack and ‘tales to tell. 

Joan: Just be sure you tell them well. 

Dick: Corn to pop, and eat, and string. 

Meg: Jokes to make and songs to sing. 

Ralph: And before we go to bed, 

We must duck for apples red. 

Dick: Come on. Let’s all go and bring the things for 
the Hallowe’en games. (All of the Children rush out.) 

Mrs. Pumpkin: Well! If those aren’t the nicest chil- 
dren I ever saw! 

Scarecrow: I say so too, Mrs. Pumpkin. 

Mrs. Pumpkin: (stuffs knitting in her bag) They 
were just as thoughtful as they could be. 

Scarecrow: They didn’t forget anybody. 

Mrs. Pumpkin: No, and now that we all have warm 
covering here, I don’t have to worry about knitting 
any more tonight. I can just sit and rest, and enjoy the 
party. 

Scarecrow: I can too, Mrs. Pumpkin. 

(Mrs. Pumpkin folds her hands in her lap, and as the 
Children all rush in, the curtain falls.) 

CURTAIN 

Properties: Squares of white muslin, White 
shawl. White mittens. Scarecrow wears a dis- 
reputable old suit, and crushed-in hat, and old 
shoes. 


THE END 


MY NEIGHBOR AND ME 


For Choral Reading 
MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 


( High) 

I cannot climb a mountain, 

And I cannot run for miles, 

But I can help my neighbor 

By comforting words and smiles. 


(Med.) 

I cannot compose a song, 
And I cannot write a book, 
But I can help my neighbor 
By kindness in every look. 


(Low) 

I cannot be a hero, 

And I cannot always lead, 

But I can help my neighbor, 
By generous thought and deed. 


(All) 

I cannot be a fairy, 

And I cannot be a king, 

But I can help my neighbor, 
To find joy in ev’rything. 


¢ 
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AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


QOricinaLty, Finger paint- hand as well as finger-movements pany finger painting sets, make very 
ing was concerned with big results: were expected. Now, one’s fingers, interesting landscapes small enough 
large sheets of paper, free arm-and- merely, plus the sticks that accom- to be mounted on program-folders, 
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book covers, greeting cards, etc. 

Cards 1, 2 and 3 shown here give 
necessary procedure-steps. Starting 
with basic sky, middle ground and 
fore-ground, we “‘stick’’ in trees, 
houses, shadows, branches, twigs 
and grasses — all while the picture 
is wet. Adding fences and paths are 
all simply and easily done. 

Cut from finger paint paper (or 
any glazed paper) oblongs about 
3%" x 5%". These can be trimmed 
down later. Dip one in a saucer of 
water, lay on newspaper. Rub off 
any surplus moisture; oblong must 
be wet but not “‘puddly.” 


October Owl 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


“Make your perky little owl of gingham or any 
cotton print. He is made in two parts: a triangle for 
head, and a body section. The branch is drawn in with 
black or brown crayon. The owl’s eyes are semi-circles 
also drawn with crayon. Make small circles in center, 
coloring half black, half white. Draw a few radiating 
lines from these pupils toward semi-circles. A row of 
gingham owls sitting on a branch would make an 


amusing schoolroom border. 


Dip your fingers into jar of color 
(black was used here for photogra- 
phy purposes — blue, orange, yel- 
low, red could be used) and “‘streak”’ 
it lightly across sky; swerve in clouds 
if you wish. Leave middle ground 
almost white, then streak in darker 
color for foreground. Immediately, 
finger in more dark color for tree 
trunks. With stick, draw down 
slanting shadows. Then grasses, 
using edge of stick. Allowing the 
trunks a few seconds to “‘set”’ a bit, 
work with stick on bark and “shoot” 
out branches. 


Houses or fences are added by 
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laying on “blobs” of color, then fin- 
ishing directly with stick. If your 
middle ground seems too dry, add a 
finger of water. : 

Mounting correctly adds a great 
deal to the interest of finger painted 
cards. Two mounts are attractive: 
a narrow gold or silver under the 
card, then the color-choice construc- 
tion paper folder last. The order of 
program may be written or printed 
inside. 


P.S. <A few color-suggestions: 
yellow sky, light middle of brown, 
dark foreground, red sky with light 
and dark gray, green or yellow sky 
with light and dark gray. 
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If we moved into Mother Goose We would eat 
Town we might live in a 


would 


bountiful 
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A Puzzle Story 


MARGUERITE GODE 
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Musicians would be plentiful. 
There would be 


Our water supply would be 


a pailfull every day. 


We would get milk from 


10 
Our garden would be tended by 


ll 
There would be hot cross buns 
‘neues would keep us well sup- 
plied with tarts. 
12 
We would go to school with } 


Answers 


1 
In a Pumpkin Shell House 
In a shoe house 
In the House that Jack built 
2 
Curds and whey 
Strawberries and cream 
Christmas pie 
Patty Cakes 
3 
Mother Hubbard’s Dog 
The Black Sheep 
Three Little Kittens 
4 
Ride a Cock Horse 
Fly through the air on a very 
fine gander 
5 
The Cat and the Fiddle 
King Cole Fiddlers Three 
6 
Jack and Jill 


7 


From the Cow with the 
crumpled horn 


8 
By the Hickory Dickory Clock 
9 
Wee Willie Winkie 
10 
Mistress Mary 
11 
The Queen of Hearts 
12 


The Ten O’clock Scholar 
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When we wanted to travel we 
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6 
would fetch 
7 
8 
We would tell time by the 
9 
The patrol man would be 
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HALLOWE’EN POSTER (Page 64) Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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BUILD-UP POSTER (Page 64) Helen Strimple 
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HEALTH POSTER (Paze 64) Helen Strimple 


DRINK MILK 
-EVERY DAY 


GOOD HEALTH 
EXPRESS 


CUT ON 
FOLD 
\ 
BLUE 
~ Orange 
and 
Yellow 
EVERY OAY 
BLACK 
> 8 
YELLOW 
ANO 
BLACK 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and M. STIFNELL TURNER 


Kansas is nicknamed—"Grasshopper 
State”’ 

Capitol—Topeka 

State flower—Sunflower 

Motto signifies: 
To the Stars Thru Difficulties” 


There are eighteen principal rivers, 
including the Kansas and Arkansas. 


Agriculture is extensive, including 
wheat, corn, potatoes, fruits and flax. 

Kansas is one of the four leading 
cattle raising states. 


Dairy and poultry production are 
great. 

Coal, oil, natural gas and minerals 
are produced. 
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Helen Strimple 


Father Bear says someone has been tasting his 
porridge. 

Draw two more bowls on the table. | 

Color the bowls yellow and the table brown. 
Make some red berries in the basket. 

Draw two flowers on the stems in the flower 
pot. Color the rest of the picture. 
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SQUIRREL 


ALPHABET BOOK 
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The Queen of Animaltown 


On THE counter in Mr. Gob- 
vler’s General Grocery Store was a 
pile of costumes. All sorts of queer 
clothes; hats, dresses, and suits, 
mostly in bright colors. There were 
some black masques, too. 

Mrs. Goose hunted up Mr. Gob- 
bler, who was busy in the front of 
the shop. “What are those things?”’ 
she asked him. 

“Fancy dress stuff,” he told her, 
going on measuring sugar. “For 
masquerade parties — Hallowe’en 
~- and so forth.” 

Mrs. Goose was simply delighted. 
Here was her chance to dress up! 
(One year, at Hallowe’en she had 
gone to the party in the costume of a 
baby giraffe. It had a long neck, 
like hers, and just fitted.) But this 
year she wanted something quite 
different. 

A witch? No, she didn’t like 
witches. A ghost? No, she hated 
ghosts. Wait; what was this? A 
beautiful costume; a purple dress 
with a long train and white cotton- 
fur trimming, and a crown set with 
bright jewels. A queen’s costume! 
That was it; Mrs. Goose would be a 
queen. She was delighted with the 
idea. She bought the costume, 
masque, crown, and all. 

When she got home she dressed 
up and admired herself before the 
mirror. Why, she looked just like a 
queen! What a pity to wear the 
masque — she was prettier without 
it. Mrs. Goose snatched it off. She 
thought she could hardly wait till 
Hallowe’en. Then an idea struck 
her. Why wait? Why pretend, any- 
way? Why not wear the costume at 
once, and just be a queen? “Then I 
shall not have so much trouble with 
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Illustrated by the Author 


will not go home!” said Mrs. Goose. 


my friends,” she thought to her- 
self. “I will be very important. 
They will not laugh at me. They 
will mind me!” 

She opened the door and paraded 
out, in her new outfit. 


After a while she ran into Mrs. 
Squirrel in the middle of Animal- 
town avenue. Mrs. Squirrel looked 
her up and down; then she splut- 
tered, ‘““Why on earth are you all 
dressed up like that? You are going 
to be a queen at the Hallowe’en 
party? Why didn’t you wait? Now, 
everyone will have seen your cos- 
tume; they will know who you are. 
It won’t do you any good to wear a 
masque, either. Hurry home and 
take that off — before anyone else 
sees you in it!” 

Mrs. Goose drew her neck up, and 
looked very proud and spiffy. 

“] will not go home,” she said, 
“and I do not have to wait for Hal- 
lowe’en to wear this, because I am a 
queen! Don’t I look like one?” 


“No,” Mrs. Squirrel told her, 
“you look just like a goose, all rigged 
up, that’s what you do; and you 
can’t be a queen, anyway, just by 
saying you are one. I never heard of 
anything so foolish — and I am not 
going to waste time standing here 
talking to you, indeed I’m not.” 

She flounced away, and was still 
switching her tail when she met 
Three-Ducks. “What do you 
think?” she told them. “Mrs. Goose 
is all dressed up in a fancy costume, 
with a gold crown on, and she thinks 
she is going to be Queen of Animal- 
town!” 

“Animaltown doesn’t need a 
Queen,” quacked Three-Ducks, 
if it did, we are sure it wouldn’t be 
Mrs. Goose. She’d be the last one 
we'd want! We’ve just had a little 
Why, 
she met us just now and told us to go 
right home — for no reason at all. 
She was trying to make us mind her 


trouble with her, ourselves. 
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— just because she says she is a 
queen!” 


Along came Mr. Gobbler, looking 
very worried. “Mrs. Goose bought 
that costume at my store, and that 
started all the fuss, I guess. But I 
can’t take it away from her; she 
paid for it; it’s hers. What do you 
think? She came in just now and 
told me, ‘I want you to take those 
carrots and onions out of your win- 
dow, and put shoes and soap in, 
instead.” When I asked her, ‘Why 
should you tell me to do anything 
like that?’ she answered, ‘Just be- 
cause [ am queen.’ ” 

“Something has got to be done 
about it,” sighed Three-Ducks, 
shaking their heads. “She can’t get 
away with things like that, just be- 
cause she wears a gold crown!” 

“Indeed no,” squeaked 
Squirrel. 

Along came Mr. Pig. “I am all 
upset,” he told them, and he did 
seem upset, for such a big, lazy, slow 
fellow. “‘Mrs. Goose came to my 
house and moved all my kettles and 
pots and pans out on the porch. I 
said to her, ‘What on earth are you 
doing here?’ -- and she told me, 
‘These will have to stay out here 
now, that’s what. If you don’t have 
so many kettles in the kitchen you 
won’t cook so much, and if you 
don’t cook so much, you won't be so 


Mrs. 


“We must decide what to do about her,” said Old Lady Owl. 


fat.” Just like that, she said it, and 
her eyes snapped at me, too.” 

“What did you say?” 
Three-Ducks. 

“T asked her, ‘Who do you think 
you are, anyway?’ — and she said, 
‘IT am a queen now, just like the 
queens in the story-books, and peo- 
ple always have to do as queens 
say. 


asked 


‘This is no story-book, this is 
Animaltown,’ I shouted at her, but 
she wouldn’t listen; she just swept 
away, dragging that long train of 
hers through all the dust, and push- 
ing her crown on all the tighter.” 

“Something has got to be done 
about it,” quacked Three-Ducks, 
and mighty quick, too. We can’t 
stand this, day after day.” 

But just as they were shaking 
their heads together. along came 
Mrs. Hen in a great flutter. “‘Lis- 
ten,” she whispered to them, “there 
is going to be a meeting tomorrow 
night, at the edge of the Wild 
Woods.” 

“What about?” 

Mrs. Hen came closer. “Old Lady 
Owl thought of it. She said that we 
must decide what to do about Mrs. 
Goose. She is being such a nuisance! 
She told poor Mr. Turtle that he 
ought to learn to gallop. She told the 
Pop-Rabbits that they had to put 
their children to bed right after 


breakfast, and when they asked her 
why, she said, ‘Because I am queen 
of Animaltown now.’ So — come to 
the meeting, but don’t let her find 
out about it.” 

“Of course not,” 
Ducks. 
ing.” 

The next evening, at twilight, 
there was a little crowd of animal 
people collected at the edge of the 
woods. Old Lady Owl got up on a 
stump and began to talk. 

“We have all had lots of queer 
times with our friend Mrs. Goose,” 
she said. ‘‘We have helped her get 
out of one mess after another, and 
have been as patient as we could. 
For we are all fond of her, aren’t 
we?” 

The animal people all muttered 
that, yes, they were fond of her... 

“But this is too much!’ went on 
Old Lady Owl. “This is serious! 
When she has an idea that she is 
going to be our queen, and marches 
around telling us to do this and 
that, we are not going to have it. 
But how shall we stop her? Has 
anyone an idea?” 

“Just take away her costume, 
some night,” suggested Black Cat, 
“and hide it. Then, when she wakes 
up, she will have to put on plain 
everyday clothes.” 

“Oh, that wouldn’t work,” spoke 


said Three- 
““And we'll be at the meet- 
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up Mrs. Squirrel, quickly. “She 
sleeps in her costume — crown and 
all. I peeked in the window. There 
was her head on the pillow — with 
the crown on it!” 

“Tt sounds very uncomfortable,” 
said Old Lady Owl. “Well, has any- 
one else a suggestion?” 

Three-Ducks thought that Mrs. 
Goose might be caught with a big, 
strong lassoo, the next time she 
stepped out on Animaltown Av- 
enue. Then she could be shut up 
till she got some sense in her. But no 
one wanted to do the lassooing. 
Mr. Pig suggested that Mr. Gob- 
bler refuse to sell her any more 
food. “Then,” he said, “she would 
get hungry, and have to beg. And 
queens never beg. So — that would 
end thai!’’ But no one liked this 
idea, especially Mr. Gobbler. 

“Well, would you like to hear my 
plan?” asked Old Lady Owl. 

Just as they were all saying yes, 
Black Cat, who had the sharpest 
ears, said, “Shhhhhhhh! Here she 
comes.” 

““‘Whod” asked Mr. Pig, who was 
always slow at catching on. 


From behind a tree walked Mrs. 
Goose, long dress, train, crown, and 
all. She looked at them a minute, 
then she said, “‘I saw several of you 
slinking along in this direction, and 
I decided to come and see what was 
up. What are you doing? Why are 
you here?” 

Old Lady Owl spoke. “Mrs. 
Goose, since you have asked us, we 
will tell you. We are having a meet- 
ing to talk about you.” 

“About me?” 

“Yes. If you have decided to be 
Queen of Animaltown, you must, of 
course, live in a palace, as queens do. 


I’ve just found out the reason why 
Some people always call 

The season following summer time 

Not “autumn” but plain “fall.” 
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**Mrs. Goose sleeps with her crown on!” said Mrs. Squirrel. 


And leave your little old.house on 
the corner of Lettuce Avenue and 
Green Street. You must have a 
throne, too, and not sit in your red 
rocking-chair any more.” 

Mrs. Goose gulped. “But I 
haven’t got a palace,” she said. 
“There isn’t one anywhere in An- 
imaltown. What shall I do?” 

“You will have to work it out 
yourself. You are queen, you know.” 


Mrs. Goose turned to Mr. Gob- 
bler, “Have you got any palaces for 
sale in your store?” 

“Never did have,” he told her. 
“They’d take up too much room.” 


Mrs. Goose asked Tom Towser, 
the town postman, “Could you get 
me a palace through the mail?” 

“Too big to ship,” he told her. 
expensive.” 

Mrs. Goose looked ready to cry. 
“I couldn’t build a palace all by 
myself,” she said. ‘Will anyone 
help me?” 

But no one offered. 


FALL 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


As 1 was sitting on our porch 
A pear fell to the ground. 

And later on an apple dropped: 
It made me look around. 


A tear slid down her feather cheek. 
“All right,” she said. “‘It is just too, 
too bad, but I will have to give up 
being a queen.” 

She put her purple handkerchief 
over her face, and her head drooped 
down so low that her crown fell off. 

Old Lady Owl hopped off the 
stump and patted her on the back. 
“Why, yes,” she said, “‘you can foo 
be a queen — at the Hallowe’en 
party! And we'll even fix you up a 
throne, won’t we?” she asked the 
others. 

“Yes, indeed,” promised Black 
Cat. “‘And you can sit on it all the 
evening, Mrs. Goose; you won't 
even need to talk; not one word. You 
can give up all your time to just 
being a queen.” 

“And now,” Mrs. Squirrel told 
her, “come home, and we’ll hang up 
that costume till the right moment.” 

“All right,” smiled Mrs. Goose, 
who thought, again, that she could 
hardly wait till Hallowe’en! 


And then I saw leaves falling too 
From trees, both small and tall. 
And as they fell they told me why 
This season’s nick-named “fall.” 
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The Disappearing Broom 


My. BUT Vanilla was a beauti- 
ful cat! She was pure white, just 
like vanilla ice cream, and that’s why 
she got her name, because, you see, 
she lived in Mr. Buttonwood’s Soda 
Shoppe, and what else can you call a 
soft white cat in a Soda Shoppe 
EXCEPT Vanilla? She also had 
china blue eyes. Did you ever see a 
white cat with china blue eyes? 

Well, here it was, HALLOW- 
E’EN. The Soda Shoppe had been 
full of children, all dressed up in 
funny costumes with masks on their 
faces. Vanilla was glad when Mr. 
Buttonwood finally closed the store 
for the night. 

‘“‘Here, Van,” he called. He al- 
ways called her Van for short. 
“‘Here’s some ice cream for you. 
That fat Perkins boy left it.” Then 
he snapped off the light and locked 
the door behind him, leaving Vanilla 
alone with the chocolate syrup and 
box of straws for company. 


“What shall I do now,” thought 
Van. “Of course, I could go down 
cellar and rustle up a mouse, or I 
could just sit here in the window 
and”’... Just then, she heard a queer 
sound, She stopped washing her face 
and listened! There it was again. It 
sounded like the click of the ice 
cream scoop. Van scurried behind 
the candy counter, for she thought 
she heard SOMEONE CRYING! 
Who could it be? The door was 
locked, and it was very dark. Yes, 
she was sure of it. Someone was 
there in the dark. She could even 
make out a shadowy figure in the 
faint glow from the street light .. . 
There was that CRYING again! 
Vanilla’s soft pussycat heart was 
touched and she moved noiselessly 
up to the ice cream counter and 
rubbed her furry white back against 
the dark object. There was a terri- 
fied SHRIEK through the HAL- 
LOWE’EN night, then the dark 
object laughed a shrill hollow laugh. 

“Why, it’s only a cat!” 


“Meow,” said Vanilla, hopping up 
on the high stool next to the figure. 
“Who are YOUD” 
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“I’m a WITCH! Oh, dear, oh 
dear...” and she began to cry and 
sob until Vanilla felt her fur getting 
wet. She shook herself. 

*‘What’s the matter?” she mewed. 
“Shouldn’t you be riding a broom 
through the sky tonight?” 

“Of COURSE I should, that’s 
what’s the matter .. NO BROOM!” 

“Didn’t you EVER have a 
broom?” 

“Tl say I did, but last year I 
went up and swept the cobwebs off 
the moon and I wore it all out,” 
sighed the witch. 

“That’s too bad.” 

“It’s worse than THAT. No 
WITCH would be seen without a 
broomstick, it just ISN’T DONE! 
I’ve tried everywhere to get one. 
There wasn’t even a spare broom 
left at the Y.W.C.A. That’s the 
YOUNG WITCHES CAPERS AS- 
SOCIATION, you know! 

“No, I didn’t know,” said Vanilla, 
as she finished washing her whiskers. 

“T was so upset, I just had to get 
away from it all. So I said to my- 
self, I know what I'll do. [ll wait 
until Mr. Buttonwood locks up for 
the night — then I'll slip in through 
the keyhole and mix myself up a real 
gooey banana split, with nuts, six 
cherries and gobs and gobs of marsh- 
mallow. It’s a pretty poor substitute 
for a good broom, but I guess it 
DOES make me feel better.” 

“Tt should — Mr. Buttonwood’s 
ice cream is delicious! I wish I 
could help you. Let me think!” And 
Vanilla scratched her ear with her 
hind paw — in fact, she thought so 
hard she almost slipped off the stool. 

“Say, I’ve just gotten a look at 


My Diary 
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Oh, I love to keep my diary 


And write down the things I do, 
But I never write the bad things 


For reading them would make 
Me blue. 


you!” exclaimed the WITCH, as the 
lights of a passing car made the store 
light for a minute. “You're a 
WHITE CAT. How odd!” 

“Everyone notices me. You see, I 
have blue eyes.” 

“That’s too bad. You can never 
hope to have the honor of being a 
WITCH’S CAT, because only 
BLACK CATS are allowed to ride 
on a witch’s broom . . . and more 
than that —- only GREEN-EYED 
BLACK CATS will pass the in- 
spection.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Van, 
as she stood up and stretched lazily, 
“T like it here. Say,’ her china blue 
eyes glowed bright and round... 
“Why didn’t I think of it before... 
Mr. Buttonwood has a NEW 
BROOM. It’s a beauty, with a 
yellow handle . . . I'll give it to 
YOU. Of course, he’ll miss it for 
awhile, but I’ll never tell on you.” 

“Oh, that’s wonderful, SIMPLY 
WONDERFUL .. .” cried the 
WITCH. 

“Come with me. 
where it is.” 

In a twinkling the witch had the 
broom. She polished it off with one 
of Mr. Buttonwood’s best towels, 
then turned to Vanilla. ‘‘You’re a 
good cat, Vanilla, I’m sorry that I 
can’t take you with me, but rules 
are rules, you know.” 

And with a big SWOOSH, out 
she rode, RIGHT THROUGH the 
door! 

Vanilla stared after her. She was 
glad that HALLOWE’EN came 
only once a year. Then she sat down 
in the middle of the window, turned 
round and round a few times, and 
went to sleep. 

Oh, yes, Mr. Buttonwood DID 
miss the broom. He hunted every- 
where and even accused Buddy, the 
boy who worked there, of losing it. 

“Now just where did that 
BROOM DISAPPEAR TO)?” he 
yelled, very much annoyed. 

Vanilla was true to her promise. 


All she ever said to Mr. Buttonwood 
was, “Meow!”’ 


I'll show you 


The Wise 
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Old Wind 


GRACE VREELAND RIDER 


Ir WAS autumn and the wind 
whistled over the fields. It sent the 
dry leaves whisking and scurrying 
before it like a giant broom sweeping 
the earth with swift, strong strokes. 
Helpless against such a mighty force 
the leaves skipped along, now skim- 
ming the ground, now swirling in 
giddy circles above it. Again and 
again they tried to attach them- 
selves to something and hold tight 
but it was no use. The big, lusty 
gusts of wind snatched them up 
and hurried them on. 

“Let’s not submit to such indig- 
nity,” they said to each other. 

““No, indeed, let’s not! All summer 
long we’ ve been looking down on the 
world from our lofty homes in the 
trees. We have sheltered the birds 
and shaded the people who passed 
beneath us. Our beautiful green 
dresses have been much admired by 
all who saw us. When we changed 
them to red and gold they marvelled 
at us. Now we are clothed in a dull 
brown they refuse to look at us. 
We have fallen at their feet and beg 
to be admired, They only scuffle and 
tramp on us and pass us by. Where 
are all our friends now? No one 
seems to care where we are going. 
Won’t somebody help us?” 

No answer. No sound but the 
whistling wind hurrying them on. 

Then, quite unexpectedly, the 
leaves stopped whisking about and 
lay still. Strange, wasn’t it? Maybe 
someone or something had heard 
their call for help and had come to 
their rescue. 

What could it be? Tired but 
curious, the leaves looked up. Tow- 
ering above them and holding out 
what seemed to be two protecting 
arms, was a big stone wall. Helter, 
skelter they had been tumbled 
headlong into a safe resting place. 
Above them the big stone wall sat 
silent, like a mother hen sheltering 
her baby chicks. 


“Now let the wind howl and 


whistle,” they whispered to each 
other, ““‘We have found a friend.” 


Then all the world seemed unusu- 
ally quiet. Snuggling close together, 
the leaves settled down for the night. 

The morning sun peeking over 
the big stone wall shone on the 
leaves and wakened them. 

“Where are we? What are we 
doing here?” Asked first one and 
then another. 


“Oh, yes, we remember. Well, 
it’s morning now and we’re all quite 
rested. Let’s thank the stone wall for 
protecting us and then go right home 
again.” 

But when they had thanked him 
and made ready to go not one of 
them could move. They looked at 
each other sadly. 

“Well, well, this is a pretty how- 
do-you-do,” they said, ““We must be 
too old and tired out to go anywhere. 
We'll have to stay here for the 
winter. Maybe for the rest of our 
lives. What good are we now?” 

And so they stayed. Quiet and 
unnoticed they huddled together 
all through the autumn. The wind 
went by, oh, many a day. Some of 
the leaves even called timidly to 
him. 

“Wind, oh, wind,” they cried, 
“Won’t you take us on another 
journey?” (They had forgotten how 
furious they had been when he 
brought them here.) But each time 
he passed them by and went merrily 
on his way. 

Then winter came. Spreading a 
clean white blanket of snow over 
the whole countryside, he found his 
way to the big stone wall and 
covered the leaves from head to 
foot with soft, downy flakes. One by 
one the leaves gave up all hope of 
travelling on and went to sleep in 
the protecting warmth and darkness. 

Many weeks passed. Winter was 
slowly picking up his belongings, 
getting ready to be on his way. 
Spring was coming. Anyone could 
tell. The whole earth was growing 
restless. Winter knew well enough he 

wasn’t wanted around much longer. 
He was ready to leave as soon as 


Spring showed the least signs of 
approaching. 

At last the day arrived. The 
blanket of snow was pulled from 
over the earth. Way out in the fields 
by the big stone wall, the brown 
leaves stirred as, their warm cover- 
ing gone, they felt the cool air pass 
over them. 

“Why do we have to wake up,” 
they said, “We are useless now. 
We can’t go back to our homes. We 
are so sad.” 

“Sh-h! Quiet!” said one of the 
leaves, “I heard a voice.” 

All the leaves stopped feeling 
sorry for themselves for a minute. 
Sure enough, there was a voice. 

“Stop pushing me,”’ said another 
leaf in a loud whisper. 

“T’m not pushing you,”’ answered 
his neighbor. 

“Well, somebody is,” said the 
first leaf, crossly. 

And then Pop! Right up between 
them jumped a lovely little blossom. 
Smiling and nodding this. way and 
that way, she greeted them all. 

“Good morning, Everyone!” she 
said happily. 

“Good morning,” they answered, 
almost too astonished to speak. 
“Tsn’t she beautiful?” they whis- 
pered to each other. 

“H-how,” asked one of the less 
timid leaves, “‘d-did you get here>” 

“Tt’s quite a story,” said Arbutus, 
for that was her name, “but I'll tell 
you the best part of it. It began 
way back in the autumn. I was 
quite, quite worried. I knew of the 
long winter months ahead and, as 
the days grew colder, I longed for a 
warm blanket to shelter me. The 
snow might come and it might not; 
Sometimes it doesn’t, you know. 
‘Alas! I said,” I shall never live 
through the winter. Jack Frost will 
come and find me and, if he does, I 
shall never see another spring.” 

She looked about at the admiring 
leaves. 

“Oh, my! that would never do,” 
they were saying, “that would have 
been sad indeed.” 

“Then,” Arbutus smiled, “one 
day the wind came by. He heard me 
sighing and stopped to see what was 
the matter.” 
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“TI have no blanket for the long, 
cold winter,” I told him, sadly. 

“My, my!” he said, “now that is a 
shame.” He ran off for a minute to 
ruffle the tall grasses in the field 
near by. I thought he was making 
sport of me. But he was back in an 
instant. 

“Don’t you worry, little flower,” 
he said kindly, “I’ll see that you 
have a blanket,” and away he 
whisked. 

“Can’t you guess what happened 
then?” Arbutus watched them as 
they tried to think, 


“I’m sure you'll remember,” she 
went on. “You came rustling in by 
the big stone wall —”’ 

“Yes, oh, yes,” they interrupted 
her; they were beginning to under- 
stand. “The wind brought us here to 
cover you and keep you warm —” 

“And to think how we blamed him 
for disturbing us,” they said. 

“T heard you talking and blaming 
the whistling wind,” said Arbutus. 
“You didn’t know what he was up 
to. But I knew and the wind knew. 
I tremble to think what would have 
happened to me if he hadn’t brought 


you here—” Arbutus shook her 
pretty little head. 

A slight rustling noise sounded 
overhead. They looked up for a 
moment as a breeze blew softly by. 

“There he is now,” cried the 
leaves, “let’s stop him and thank 
him for bringing us here. Let’s tell 
him we're sorry we were so cross 
with him.” 

But the breeze had disappeared. 

Then, looking at Arbutus so 
young, so fresh and so beautiful they 
forgot about the autumn and turned 
happy faces to welcome Spring. 


Tommy Tells Jimmy About Fire 


Prevention 


YVONNE ALTMANN, Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


there’s a fire truck. 
It’s got a sign on it. What’s it say, 
Tommy?” Jimmy asked his brother. 

“It says HELP PREVENT 
FIRES.” 

“Does it need a sign to go to a 
fire?” 

“Silly. Of course not. It’s not 
going to a fire. The fireman is just 
driving the truck around town.” 

“Why?” 

“Because this week is fire preven- 
tion week.” 

“What do you mean by fire pre- 
vention?” 

“That means different ways to 
prevent fires. Can you name some 
ways?” 

(Class name ways to prevent 
fires.) 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
prevent.” 

“Stop or not have any.” 

“Oh, then you mean how not to 
have any fires. Is that right?” 

“Right.” 

“Let’s see. Be careful 
matches in the house.” 


with 


“Yes, and should you ever play 
with matches?” 

“Why did mother have us clean 
the attic?” 


“To get rid of all the junk.” 


**That’s one reason, but what was 
another?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“We might have had a fire if we 
left everything all around. Anyway, 
all the paper we had piled up there 
would have burned very easily if a 
fire would have started. We never 
should leave any greasy rags around 
either.” 

“Our daddy has. to be sure the 
wiring in our house is all right, be- 


The Night Is Spooky 
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The night is spooky 
With big, black cats; 

The air is whirring 
With owls and bats. 


The spooks are gliding 
In snow-white sheets; 

The broomstick riders 
Are on our streets! 


The ruffled owl 
Is asking, ‘‘Whoo-o00?” 
The sheeted goblins 
Answer, “‘Boo-oo!” 


cause lots of fires are caused by de- 
fective wiring.” 

“Jimmy, you’re smart. Where did 
you ever hear about defective wir- 
ing?” 

“TI heard mother once read from 
the newspaper to daddy a story 
about a house that caught on fire 
because of defective wiring. I asked 
daddy then what defective wiring 
was and he told me that it was wir- 
ing that wasn’t perfect. It might be 
some wiring that was put in the 
house a long time ago that wasn’t 
right or it wore out.” 

“All the electrical cords should be 
looked at to make sure that they 
aren’t worn out.” 


“Mother should be careful when 
she irons not to leave the iron on 
when the telephone rings, as it 
might start the ironing board on 
fire.” 

“That’s right. Can you think of 
any other ways to prevent fires?” 

can you?” 

“No.” 

“Tomorrow I’m going to tell the 
children all about fire prevention 
during conversation period.” 

“That sounds like a good idea. 
Mother is calling us for dinner. Let’s 
wash our hands and go in to eat.” 
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The Foal and His Big Family 


Jim SAT on the pasture fence 
holding a piece of apple on a flat 
palm. Now Brownie grasped it with 
soft lips. Her colt sniffed at the 
apple, but he still preferred milk. 
Then when a dog came barking 
down the Jane, and Brownie ran, the 
colt kept close behind her. Jim 
reasoned, even a new-born foal has 
long legs, so it can keep up with its 
mother. And a horse must need to 
have a long neck so it can reach the 
grass. Perhaps her tail is for switch- 
ing off flies. 


What Jim did not know was that 
the first horse was a little animal 
only eleven inches high. That first 
horse, that lived millions of years 
ago, was Eohippus. And (the men of 
science tell us) Eohippus had four 
toes on each front foot, and three on 
each hind foot. He could not have 
run anything like as fast as the 
horses we know. 


Perhaps the smallest horses of 


Eohippus’ day were killed, and only 
the larger ones lived to have foals. 
So, after a great many years, and a 
great many generations, some of 
them had foals about the size of 
Collie dogs. Later still, there came 
to be horses with only three toes, 
and then the middle one 
touched the ground. And in time 
the little side toes, that were not 
The foals 
were no longer born with the tiny 
second and third toes. So now a 
horse has only one toe on each foot, 
but it is protected by a hoof. That 
helps him to run fast on rough 
ground. It also helps him to carry a 
heavy weight. 


only 


needed, disappeared. 


The warriors who 
used to ride to battle in armor must 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


RIDING HORSE 


have been ever so heavy. The 
farmer’s work horse has heavy legs 
and wide hoofs. One of the best 
known of these work horses is the 
big Percheron. And one of the most 
famous of the swift horses is the 
Arabian, the one the Arabs love. 


The little brown horses that ran 


wild over the high grasslands of 


Central Asia had long hair that kept 
them from freezing in winter. And 
those that were very hardy indeed 
lived to have foals as hardy as their 
parents. These wild horses had 
heavy heads and short, stiff manes. 
They were nothing like the slim race 
horses that we delight in. But they 
did manage to keep alive, with no 
one to feed and shelter them. 

The half wild ponies one finds in 
places like Devonshire, England, 
may have been brought to the Brit- 
ish Isles by the Phoenicians, and the 
ponies of the Shetland Isles were 
small for lack of feed. The Spanish 
explorers who sailed to North and 
South America brought horses. Some 
of these escaped, and ran wild in the 
grasslands of our West. 


A band of 


WORK HORSE 


wild horses will be led by a stallion, 
who is the father of the foals. He 
protects the foals and their mothers, 
and if wolves come, he will rear up 
on his hind legs and strike the wolves 
with his sharp fore hoofs, or grab 
them in his teeth. 

Some of these mustangs, as they 
are called, were lassooed and trained 
as cow ponies, and they make 
mighty sure-footed ponies. The 
white spotted pintos are great fa- 
vorites. Other wild horses are used 
in the Wild West.shows, where they 
try to buck off each rider that tries 
to “‘break”’ them to the saddle. 

The high-bred horses used in fox 
hunts can jump high fences and clear 
wide brooks as gracefully as cats. 
The thoroughbreds one sees in horse 
But 
their running gait is only one of three 
popular gaits (or ways of stepping.) 
Another, only less fast, is the pacer. 
The pacer moves first the left fore 
leg and hind leg together, then the 
right. Pacers are faster horses than 
trotters. Trotters strike the ground 
first with the left fore foot and the 


races are the fastest runners. 
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right hind foot, then with the other 
two. Here in the United States, 
trotting horses are often used to 
draw a light weight cart or carriage. 
Necks arched, fore feet lifted high, 
they are a beautiful sight. 

When wild horses are caught and 
trained, the heavy ones have always 
been highly valued for farm work. 
These were the kind best for hauling 
covered wagons across the plains, 
and for drawing heavy farm machin- 
ery. Other horses have been fed and 
trained for riding, their coats have 
been groomed till they gleam like 
satin, and they have been petted 
and made friendly. Horses are 
pretty smart, as animals go. Some 
people say they are brainier than 
any other animal except apes and 
monkeys, though others say they 
are no smarter than cats and dogs 
Be that as it may, many a lone 
ranger loves his horse, whom he 
knows to be his friend in times of 
danger. 


ANSONVILLE, N. C. — Lock- 
hart Gaddy had a goose; and now he 
has thousands. But before that he 
had an 80-year-old mother-in-law 
who loved to fish. 

Farmer Gaddy built a fish pond 
for Grandma, and for the rest of her 
life she sat almost every day con- 
tentedly on the banks of the little 
pond, often with her grandchildren 
and great - grandchildren and 
‘“‘watched the cork bobbing’ and 
pulled out many a pan fish for her 
trouble. 


The original geese were those 
which outlived the ban on live 
decoys, and who took to the pond 
like geese take to ponds. In 1937 
nine Canada geese circled the pond, 
saw the superannuated decoys on the 
pond, and decided it was a good deal. 

The next year there were fourteen; 
the third, 32, then 75, and now 
around 5,000 geese come to the en- 
larged lake each winter. Sometimes 


Jim knew that the striped zebras 
he saw in circuses were some rela- 
tion to the horse family, but he 
didn’t know if mules were. The fact 
is that a mule has had a horse for 
its mother and a donkey for its fath- 
er. For that 
have foals. 


reason mules never 
Mules are valued be- 
cause they are large enough and 
strong enough to do heavy work. 


Gaddy's Geese 


BILL SHARPE 


as many as three or four thousand 
may be observed at once, not to 
mention a few ducks. 

Observed is right, because Gad- 


The army mule, with his tall ears 
and his sometimes contrary disposi- 
tion, has played an important role 
in American history. His voice is 
more like the donkey’s, he doesn’t 
whinny like the horse. And so many 
mules come from a certain state that 
people laugh and call them ‘“Mis- 


souri canaries.” 


dy’s Geese are the No. 1 Point of 
Interest in this section. People flock 
to the pond to watch the birds, and 
school teachers bring whole classes 
marching down to the banks at feed- 
ing time. 

The audiences of this show pay for 
it too. As the concentration of geese 
became larger, Gaddy found it diffi- 


NEW WILD ARRIVALS quickly become tame at Gaddy’s, feed well on 
the corn he distributes. 
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Geese take off in great flights for Canada in Spring. 


already in the air. 


An early morning departure is shown here, with two flights 
Gaddy has made a life-time hobby out of the birds—he is one of many Americans who have 


provided little private refuges for waterfowl and thus contributing to their perpetuation against the in-roads 


of huntsmen, 


cult to properly feed them on his 
own resources. The federal Wildlife 
Service once helped, but a cut in 
budget ended the aid, so Gaddy has 
a 25c charge for spectators (school 
children excepted), and the visitors 
keep the birds fat and sleek. On 
some wintry days it requires 20 
bushels of corn to satisfy them. 

Gaddy the birds as 
friends; some of the old-timers the 
family recognizes and have named. 
When they get here after their peril- 
ous flight, the geese quickly lose 
their wildness, and may be 
approached. The area within a 
half-mile of the pond has been de- 
clared a refuge by the State of 
North Carolina. 

There always comes a time, how- 
ever, when the Gaddys and their 
neighbors feel the sweet sorrow of 
parting. Late in March, the geese 
begin to take wing for the North, 
usually traveling in three great 
flights. Sometimes, their departure 
is heralded by an unusual stuffing of 


Gaddy’s corn, as if they could not 


looks on 


sasily 


get enough to eat, and an unusual 
amount of chattering and gossiping. 
Then groups take off, circling the 
pond, and calling to those below. A 


take-off like this will last perhaps an 
hour, and involve 1500 or more 
birds. Sometimes a bird will return, 
sometimes a whole group will fly 
back to argue with recalcitrants and 
then, augmented by converts, head 
North. 

By April 1, the geese are gone, and 
the pond is given over to fishing and 
swimming; but a strange and de- 
pressing silence falls over the coun- 


tryside. Even the neighbors, whose 


fields sometimes suffer from their 
depredations, are lonely. 

But around the first week in Oc- 
tober, an air of expectancy pervades 
the community and eyes are turned 
northward. About the 10th to 15th 
it happens — the first faint honk- 
honk from the north — as three or 
five Canadas head for the pond, and 
the word spreads rapidly that Gad- 
dy’s Geese are back, and so at last it 
is winter time. 


Through years of wintering there, they have learned that they are protected. 
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Strange Tongues 
|. DYER KUENSTLER 


Tue TONGUES of frogs, 
toads, anteaters, chameleons, moths 
and many other creatures, are very 
different in size and shape. A little 
study will show you that each tongue 
has been designed by Nature to 
assist its owner in procuring the 
particular food he or she craves. 


Frogs’ and Toads’ Tongues 


Very possibly you have watched a 
frog or a toad sitting quietly behind 
the leaves of some nearby plant. The 
frog does not move a muscle. But he 
is not asleep, for his big round eyes 
are wide oper. What is he doing? 

He is on the lookout for passing 
insects or grubs. If a gnat flies 
nearby, the frog makes a slight quick 
movement and the gnat disappears. 
But the frog has worked too fast for 
you to see what really happened. 

The tongues of frogs and toads 
are fastened at the front of their 
mouths instead of at the back. As 
they are covered with a very sticky 
substance, they are perfect fly- 
catchers. 

When a fly comes within a cer- 
tain distance of a hungry frog, out 
shoots his tongue and traps the fly 
on the tip. Mr. Frog flicks the insect 
into his mouth, and half-shuts his 
eyes as he swallows it down. Then 
he immediately starts looking for 
more food. 


The Great Anteater or Ant Bear. 


If the fly is a little beyond the 
reach of the frog’s tongue, he will 
dart forward. At the same time, he 
shoots out his tongue, and as he is 
very sure of his aim and distance, he 
rarely misses his dinner. 


A Chameleon’s Tongue 

A chameleon is noted for his abil- 
ity to change the color of his skin to 
harmonize with his environment. 
But this odd little lizard also pos- 
sesses a remarkable sticky tongue. 
By its aid the chameleon is able to 
capture his breakfast without mov- 
ing his body. The picture shows you 
how he does it! 

Anteaters’ Tongues 

Anteaters also capture their live 

food by means of their long, sticky 


tongues. Different anteaters are 
found in many countries. They are 
of great assistance to men, for if the 
ants and termites were not de- 
stroyed in some manner, they would 
soon overrun the Jand. 


The Tamandua or Lesser Anteater has yellowish fur with dark markings. 
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All true anteaters are toothless 
and possess long sticky tongues, 
Nature has also provided them with 
strong claws on their front feet. 
These are digging claws. They are 
used to break open anthills and 
nests. As soon as the runways are 
exposed, in goes the anteater’s long 
tongue. A moment later he with- 
draws it covered with ants. He eats 
them eagerly and thrusts his tongue 
back into the nest for more. 


The Echidna’s Tongue 
(e-kid-na) 

The Echidna is probably the 
strangest anteater in the whole 
world. This wonder is found in 
Australia. In looks it resembles an 


The Aard-vark or Earth Pig. 


English hedgehog, but it is larger 
and has quills of a lighter color. The 
Echidna also possesses a Jong taper- 
ing snout. 

As the quills do not grow on the 
creature’s underside, when danger 
threatens, it rolls up into a prickly 
ball. 

Every so often, Mrs. Echidna lays 
an egg with a leathery shell. This 
egg is carried about in her pouch, 
and when the baby echidna hatches 
out, it also remains in the warm 
pouch until it grows quills. Then it 
is able to take care of itself. 


In the picture, the echidna has 
torn open an ant-nest and is putting 
its long shout into the hole. The 
tongue penetrates still further into 
the nest and captures ants by the 
“tongue-full.” 

Here are pictures of four other 
anteaters. Sketch (1) shows the 
odd-looking Great Anteater, some- 
times called the Ant-bear. 

At first glance the animal’s small 
head and long snout do not seem to 
belong to its large hairy body. It is 
a native of Tropical America. 

The Tamandua (ta-man-dua) or 
lesser anteater lives in Central and 
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Tropical America. Sketch (2). 
Besides searching for ants on the 
ground, the tamandua is a tree- 
climbing ant-exterminator. His long 
hairless tail is often twined around a 
branch of a tree to assist him when 
he climbs. In size he equals a large 
cat. 

The Aard vark (ard-vark) or 
earth pig of West Africa, works by 
night, and prefers termites to ants 
for a steady diet. His bare skin is a 
pinkish color, with odd tufts of hair 
here and there. Sketch (3). 

The scaly Pangolin (pang-go-lin) 
resembles the armadillo, and is 
found in the jungles of India. Sketch 
(4). A similar kind lives in Africa, 
and a tree-climbing variety in- 
habits China. The pangolin is an- 
other toothless animal that licks up 
ants with his long sticky tongue. 

Some wild creatures consider its 
flesh “good-eating.” As the pango- 
lin has no weapons of defense, when 
danger threatens, he rolls up into a 
hard tight ball. In the sketch he is 
beginning to uncurl. 


The Wocdpecker’s Tongue 

The bird known as the Flicker 
also catches ants on his sticky 
tongue, If enough ants are available 
he will make a whole meal of them. 

The Woodpecker you see tapping 
the tree-trunks with his hard pointed 
bill possesses a tongue with a sharp 
point on the end, and tiny hooks on 
the side. The bird digs a hole in the 
wood for a certain depth, then in 
goes his tongue. It pierces the grub, 
and the barbs hold it firmly. When 
the woodpecker withdraws his 
tongue, out comes the grub also. 


The Humming-Bird’s Tongue 

You will recall that the tiny 
humming-bird has a very long bill 
Inside this beak is an 
equally long hollow tongue. When 
the humming-bird hovers over a 


for its size. 


cluster of long-necked flowers and 
thrusts its bill into one of them, it 
sucks up the sweet nectar from the 
flower-cup with this odd tongue. 
Without this unusual tool, the pret- 
ty little bird would not be able to 
feed from four-o’clocks, and similar 
long-necked flowers. 
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When danger has passed the Pangolin slowly uncoils and proceeds to 
hunt for an ant-hill or nest. 
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The Echidna 
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The Chameleon captures a gnat on the end of his tongue. 
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Mr. Frog captures a fly, 


The Tongues of 
Moths and Butterflies 


Moths and butterflies may be 
roughly divided into two groups, 
those that take nourishment, and 
those that possess no mouths, and 
therefore cannot feed themselves. 

Moths and butterflies that feed 
on nectar may live for weeks. They 
possess long hollow tongues with 
which they suck up the nectar. 
When this long tongue or proboscis 
is not being used, it is coiled up un- 
der the owner’s head, like a tiny 
hair-spring of a watch. See the head 
of the butterfly. 

The moth in the picture that is 
putting its tongue down inside a 
long-necked flower is called the 
Striped Morning Sphinx. The 
Giant Spinx Moth has a tongue five 
or six inches long. 

Nature considers these tongues so 
important that when a caterpillar 
changes into the chrysalis state, a 
special covering is often provided for 
the tongue to prevent it from be- 
coming damaged or dwarfed. One 


When autumn leaves fall to the 


ground 


We think their work is done, 
And as they frolic with the wind 
It seems to us just fun. 


But all their frolicing about 
Is really not mere play. 
They’re looking for the finest place 


To make their winter’s stay. 


A moth puts its tongue into a longe 
necked flower to sip the nectar. 


glance at the picture will show you 
which portion of the chrysalis is the 
tongue and its case. 

A Bee’s Tongue 

The honey-bee also needs a long 
tongue to reach down to the bottom 
of long-necked flowers, such as the 
four-o’clock, to get the nectar. If 
you get a chance to examine a bee’s 
tongue you will find that it is much 
too long to be withdrawn into the 
bee’s mouth. A large portion of the 
tongue is usually folded up in a 
little hollow under the bee’s head. 

The Tongue of the Giraffe 

The giraffe’s tongue is at least 18 
inches long. He also has a long 
upper lip. He twists this tongue 
and lip around the fresh green leaves 
of some tree and tears them off and 
chews them up. 

It would take too long to relate 
all the live creatures with strange, 
useful tongues. However, if you 
wish to follow up this study, you 
need not go into the jungle for new 
examples. Consider the house-cat. 


The Friendly Leaves 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


keep 


roots 


Because they know that they must 


The roots of flowers warm 
So that the winter’s bitter cold 
Will do them little harm. 


That’s why they skip and dart about 
And pick the spot with care 
Where they can best protect the 


Of flowers shumbering there. 


sar 


Head of butterfly showing the 
tongue as it is being coiled up. 


Chrysalis of moth showing the 
Tongue-case, 


Her tongue is a perfect wash-cloth. 
Suppose you allow your dog to lick 
your fingers. Then rub a little but- 
ter over your fingers and encourage 
Kitty to lick it off. The lick of the 
cat’s tongue will feel different to the 
lick of the dog. Can you explain the 
difference? Suppose you try the ex- 
periment. It will prove very in- 
teresting. 
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A Story About Lions 


EMMA NORA DEAN 
Herne IS another true story for 


you, boys and girls. I have been 
gathering all the information on 
lions that I could find and here is 
what I learned. 

There aren’t as many lions today 
as there were a thousand years ago. 
We read in many books about the 
hundreds and hundreds of lions that 
were killed in the Roman amphi- 
theaters for the pleasure of thou- 
sands that crowded those places for 
diversion, on gala days. These wild 
animals were herded into captivity 
from not too far a distance, since in 
those days there were no great box 
cars in which to haul them. So we 
see they were plentiful at that time, 
but not now, 

Thousands of years ago lions 
lived over a much greater area of 
the world than now. Once they 
lived clear across the southern part 
of Asia and far to the north, even in 
Europe, where they attacked (ac- 
cording to history), a caravan of 
camel of Xerxe’s army. For some 
reason, the lion left the greater part 
of Europe about the time of Christ. 
Long, long years ago the lion lived 
in Africa as it now does, especially in 
the desert parts. 

Today lions live in localities where 


the bigger animals forage. They like 


to feed on Zebra and animals that 
can give them a great deal of food to 
satisfy their hunger. 

Because they feed on the big 
animals, they must be equipped to 
tear skin and flesh which is very 
tough indeed. Their gleaming teeth 
are very long and sharp and their 
jaws are marvelously strong. The 
lion’s tongue is coated with sharp 
thorn-like projections about an 
eighth of an inch Jong and thus they 
can strip the flesh off the bones 
easily when a kill has been made. 

A full grown lion measures about 
seven feet, and the tail is about 
three feet more. The lioness is 
slightly smaller. 

Lions, once mated, live together 
the rest of their lives. They are 
fond of other lions and often live in 
groups, perhaps for the convenience 
of hunting prey together. Usually a 
lion shows much affection for his 
mate, yet hunters have known a lion 
to fight his mate so as to get the 
food for himself and even to devour 
her if he kills her under dire anger, 
to get the food from her. 

One hunter of big game in Asia 
tells of having seen a male lion 
spring upon a zebra and kil] it. He 
then gave several terrific roars and 
from the distarce came his mate 
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with their four cubs. The parents 
stretched on the ground a short 
distance from the dead zebra and 
watched their cubs try to tear the 
zebra apart. Their jaws weren't 
strong enough to do this, where- 
upon the mother called the cubs off. 
The male then ate a good meal. 
When satisfied, he withdrew and 
again rested on the grass while his 
family ate their fill. 

One remarkable thing about the 
male lion is his roar. He makes a 
great deep rumbling noise quite like 
distant heavy thunder. This he 
does mostly at night when the lions 
are out on the hunt. They are most- 
Jy a nocturnal animal. When want- 
ing food they usually lie concealed in 
the tall grass along a stream of 
water that is frequented by other 
wild animals who come there for 
water. When the prey is within a 
distance best to pounce upon, the 
lion makes a great leap and usually 
gets his animal. He does sometimes 
miss, however. Often he does not 
follow after but a few bounds. If 
then he fails, he again hides and 
waits for another chance. 

The lion is in reality a rather 
timid animal as are most of our 
wild things, but if driven by hunger 
or hunger of their young they try 
hard to get food and become bold. 

Lions’ manes differ in color. Some 
lions have a mane that is almost 
black, others have varying colored 
manes from a deep chestnut color to 
a tawny yellow. Even in the same 
litter, the manes are sometimes a 
different color. Usually there is but 
one baby lion for a mother, although 
they have been known to have four. 
They take milk from their mother. 


A lion is not full grown, and does 
not grow a mane, until it is about 
three years old; but the animal is not 
fully grown until it is five or six 
years old. 


Poets have long sung the praise of 
the lion’s roar since many think it 
majestic; yet others have found no 
beauty in the sound, but only a 
challenge that is terrifying. Some- 
times in the night when several 
males are foraging they roar in 
unison. I believe I should shudder 
then. What do you think? 
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The Poetry Corner 


Early Morning Blues 
BEULAH WILLIAMS ALLEN 


When I get up 
Feeling cross and blue, 
There’s a simple thing 
That I always do. 


I look in the mirror 
And widely smile, 
And I feel more cheerful 
All the while; 


For I look so funny 
When I grin and smirk, 
That my little plan 
Will always work. 


So I go to breakfast 
With a cheerful stride, 

And say, “Good Morning,” 
Feeling kind inside. 


The Sunflowers and The Birds 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


It is a Jot of fun these days 
To watch what’s going on 


Between the sunflowers and the 
birds 


From dawn till day has gone. 


Our sunflowers now are in full bloom 
And all their seeds deep brown; 
A fact the birds nearby have learned 
And broadcast through the town. 


With dawn’s first streak, the birds 
arrive 
And each in turn darts right 
Up to a flower and grabs a seed 
Then speeds off out of sight. 


Again and yet again, each bird 
Will fly back for a seed 


Until the flowers are stripped so 
clean, 


They are sad sights indeed. 


But even though the sunflowers 

Have lost their wealth of brown, 
They do not need to hang their heads 
For each still wears a crown. 


Be Wise 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


Little frisky squirrels, 
You're having lots of fun 
A-chasing up and down the trees 
As fast as you can run. 


But don’t you know the time has 
come 
For you to stop your play 
And settle down to gathering nuts 
And storing them away, 


So when the winter’s snow and ice 
Is covering everything 

You'll have your pantries full of food 
Enough to last till spring. 


On Halloween 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Look out for the witches 
Riding ’way up high; 

Past the moon, and past the stars 
In the midnight sky. 


Look out for the Goblins 
Running in the dark, 

Here they scatter, there they scoot, 
Hish, hush, hark! 
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Black Cats Are Meowing 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Let’s put on our costumes 
And pretend we are ghosts — 

Black cats are meowing 
From ash cans and posts! 


Witches are riding 
Along the black river; 
Screech owls screeching 


And make your flesh shiver! 


But don’t let them scare you, 
And don’t ever run — 
Spooks are just children 


Dressed up for the fun! 


Jack Frost's Joke 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


Jack Frost one night in early fall 
Set out to play a little joke 
On all the birds who daily used 


The big stone bath down by the 
oak, 


He coated all the water there 
With ice so thick he felt quite sure 
He’d fixed that bath so not a bird 
Could even just one drop secure. 


When morning dawned a starling 
came 
To get a drink, he was so dry, 
But, Ah, Alas! That icy coat 
His greatest efforts did defy. 


At last he gave up in despair 
And flew away, but not forlong. 
He soon brought back a wood- 
pecker 
Whose little bill was sharp and 
strong. 


Tap-tap, tap-tap, tap-tap, tap-tap, 
The pecker went to work, 
And though the task was hard, not 
for 
One minute did he shirk. 


And soon he’d broken through the 
ice 
And spoiled Jack’s little joke; 
A fact that brought gay chirpings 
from 
The birds down near the oak. 
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The Clearing Groun 


Question: Will you kindly outline a few 
interesting facts about General Pershing? 
I see that his birthday comes in September. 
Answer: 1. John Pershing taught school when he 
was young. 

. In all his life he never showed the slightest bit of fear, 

. He graduated from West Point Military Academy. 

. Upon his graduation from West Point he was 

stationed at various forts in Mexico where there 
was trouble with the Indians. 

5. He helped subdue the Sioux and the Zunis in the 
West. 

6. He took an important part in the Battle of Wounded 
Knee where the American soldiers practically 
wiped out the tribe of Indians that had killed 
General Custer. 


7. He was very severe with cattle rustlers and never 
afraid of them. 


Cw ho 


8. It is little wonder he was made commander-in-chief 


of the American Forces during World War I. 

9. A man of his courage was an inspiration to the 
soldiers who served under him. 

10. Since 1918 the whole world had honored this 
Americen general who led our soldiers to victory. 


11. Gen. John J. Pershing died at the Walter Read 
Hospital, on July 15, 1948. 


Question: I am planning a big Halloween 
celebration in our four-room school. Will 
you kindly send me a list of good stories and 
poems for the occasion? 

Answer: Stories: King of the Cats.” Bailey, 
“Story Telling Hour,” Dodd, Mead; ‘A Great Surprise’, 
Bailey, “For the Children’s Hour,” Platt & Munk, 
New York; “The Tale of a Black Cat,” Oak Tree Fairy 
Book, Johnson, Little Brown; “Buried Moon,” Tales 
of Wonder, Wiggin and Smith, Doubleday; “The Jack 
O’Lantern,” Pilgrim Stories, Pumphrey, Rand Mc- 
Nally; “The Indians and the Jack O’Lantern Stories,” 
Pumphrey, Rand McNally; “A Halloween Story,” 
Tell It Again Stories, Dillingham, Ginn; “Tom, Tit, 
Tot,” English Fairy Tales, Jacobs, Putnam. Poems: 
“The Witch! The Witch!” Eleanor Farjeon, Joan’s 
Door, Stokes; “The Home in the Woods,” Rachel 
Field, Pointed People, Macmillan; “Brownie,” A. A. 
Milne, When We Were Very Young, Dutton; “Smiling 
Dixie Willson,” Golden Flute, John Day, N. Y.; 
“Halloween,” Medary, Golden Flute, John Day, N. Y.; 
“If You’ve Never,” Fowler, Golden Flute, John Day; 
“The Jack O’Lantern,” Potter, Poems for Young 
Child,” Whitman. 


Question: Can you tell me source of material 
for evaluating the achievement of kinder- 
garten children in order to determine their 
readiness for promotion to the first grade. 
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Answer: The Somerset County Schools, Pa. (County 
Supt. Mr. Williams) put out a leaflet called “Using 
Tests and Cumulative Records in First Grade. It lists 
skills, abilities, attitudes, appreciations in kindergarten 
and first grade. Two excellent books along this line: 
“Teaching Child to Read,” Bond, Macmillan; “Read- 


ing Readiness,” Harrison, Houghton Mifflin, New 
York or 2 Park St., Boston. Latter book excellent for 
objective data. Good pamphlets: “Reading Readiness 
and Other Objectives in Kindergarten,” University of 
Michigan. School Bulletin VI. “A Kindergarten Pro- 
gram for Development of Reading Readiness,” State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colo. “Predicting First 
Grade Reading Achievement,” a Study in Reading 
Readiness, No. 426 Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. “A First 
Grade at Work,” Wright, A Non-Reading Curriculum. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. “How Kindergarten Prepares Children for 
Primary Work,” Circular 15, Bureau of Education, 
Department of Interior, Washington, D. C. Several 
of the commercial companies put out excellent material 
along this line — “Reading Readiness Program,” 
Oates, MacMillan; ‘“‘Reading Readiness,” Row, Peter- 
son, Boston or New York; ‘Reading Readiness,” 
Silver Burdett (Durrell). Excellent Courses of Study 
in Kindergarten and First Grade give data for criteria. 
California County Course, Los Angeles; Cincinnati 
Course (Board of Education); Trenton, N. J. Course, 
(Board of Education). Every one of these sources 
outlines skills or abilities, attitudes for promotion to 
Grade | — like ability to take directions, listening to 
stories, to be able to observe and respond to bulletins, 
notices, etc., etc. Do you know the older book, ‘‘Con- 
duct Curriculum for Kindergarten and First Grade,” 
Patty Hill, Scribners. Another excellent older book, 
if not out of print, “Unified Kindergarten and First 
Grade,” Temple-Parker, Ginn. 


Question: Can you give me any unusual 
facts about Eugene Field that should be of 
interest to my children? I teach a rural 
school. 
Answer: I will list a few of these facts for you. 

1. He loved to play jokes upon people. 

2. Everyone loved him because he was jolly. 

3. He was not one bit concerned about how he was 
dressed. 

4. For many years Eugene Field was a newspaper 
reporter. 

. He loved children and animals, 


. His very first poem was written about a dog. 
. He really believed in fairies and hobgobblins. 


8. He took delight in everything that was strange or 
beautiful. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Program for Play 

We were puttng on a play en- 
titled, “Good Teeth,” and the chil- 
dren thought they would like to 
make the program. They talked it 
over and decided to use a large size 
sheet of construction paper folding 
it over and on the outside of the 
front sheet and the outside of the 


back sheet they printed the words 
“Clean Teeth” and right underneath 
they pasted a boy brushing his 
teeth on one side while on the other 
side they pasted a girl brushing her 
teeth. These pictures they cut from 
magazines. The printed words 
“Clean Teeth” were filled in crayon 
in a very dark green. The program 
was placed in the center and when 
the announcer came on the stage 
with the program he held the book 
open so that all of the children in the 
audience saw the words “Clean 
Teeth” and also the pictures. Al- 
most every child in the room took 
part in making the program either 
doing the coloring or printing or 
pasting the pictures on. This gave 
the children more of an interest in 
the play. — Helen C. Large 


Writing Is Fun 


Manuscript writing proves to be 
fascinating for most children in their 
beginning years of school. 

Some of the less interested ones 
can be stimulated by printed word 
cards to be used for writing drill. Old 
work-books can be cut up and the 
small pictures pasted on the word 
card beside the word. 

It is fun to pick up a word, such 
as “house” and see a picture of a 
house beside the word. In this way 
children will learn to recognize as 
well as to write many new words. 

After the word cards are no longer 
needed for writing drill the word and 
picture can be cut apart and used for 
word matching puzzles. 


— HeralG. Hedgcock 


Airplane Journey 

In our spelling class we pretend 
we are taking an airplane journey. 
At different places around the room 
we put the names of important 
places or cities. These may be 
correlated with the social studies. 
Each child makes an airplane from 
colored paper. Across the wings of 
the plane he writes his name and 
across the tail he writes the name he 
has chosen for his plane, such as 
Clipper, Flying Tiger, Flying Fort- 
ress, etc. 

We all start our planes at a certain 
designated city and whenever the 
child writes a perfect spelling lesson 
he may journey to the next city. The 
one finishing the entire journey first 
is the winner. —Esther White 


Starting On A Shoe String 


Many first graders and kinder- 
garteners do not know how to tie 
their shoes. Since shoes must be 
taken off when the children are 
weighed, must be exchanged for 
gym shoes on rainy recess times and 
for gym shoes for gym periods, and 
often just come untied, there is 
really a need for the children to learn 
to tie their own shoes. Try putting 
up a picture of a child tying her own 
shoes, or draw an outline picture of a 
shoe on the board. Under the picture 
place the names of the children who 
do not know how to tie their shoes 
and also the names of those whose 
shoes are not kept tied. As the task 
is learned at home and demon- 
strated at school, the names are 
taken away until none are left. 

—Ethel E. Hickok 


Let the Children Help 


One rainy day not long ago a 
teacher said, “I hate this weather. 
I have a time getting all my children 
into their galoshes and snow pants. 
I thought back over the day and 
realized I had not helped a child put 
on his wraps, but I had seen Joe 
helping Harry with his galoshes and 


Betty helping JoAnn with her snow 
pants. 

I remembered my early days of 
teaching when my thumbs would 
be skinned at the end of a rainy day 
by pulling on rubbers, but now I let 
the children help. 

Often a little boy asks me to fix 
his suspenders and I call on an older 
boy saying, you know more about 
suspenders. He is proud and happy. 
I ask Mary to tie Anne’s sash or to 
help Fay hang up her coat. Thus, 
all through the year a spirit of help- 
fulness is woven into each day’s 
work. This is an excellent thing for 
the children and relieves me of 
much needless work and saves time 
when dismissing. —Annie L. Lester 


Labels for Cloakroom Hooks 


We avoid confusion in our cloak- 
rooms in this very simple way: After 
seats have been assigned for each 
new term, each pupil is given a 
gummed label with his name written 
on it. He pastes this directly over 
the cloakroom hook assigned to 
him. We usually assign the hooks in 
the order in which the children 
march in line to get their wraps. 
Then each child lifts his wraps off his 
hook without leaving the line, and 
returns to his seat to put them on. 
Kindergarten children have their 
initials printed on the labels in large 
letters. They soon learn to recognize 
their own initials. 

R. Steward 


Who Needs Remedial Reading 
(From Page 9) 


Her tutoring work came in school 
time with the special permission of 
the school department so that the 
hours so spent were not added to the 
length of her school day. 

At present, after several months of 
this regime, by means of this in- 
dividual attention, Marjorie is now 
keeping up with her class and is do- 
ing credible work. Her whole atti- 
tude of indifference has changed to 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Who Needs Remedial Reading 
(From Page 63) 


one of interest. 

We returned to the very founda- 
tion of reading itself, and gradually 
developed a sense of confidence in 
this child. She had never before 
concentrated on anything she didn’t 
want to do and at first found this 
new experience “‘boring’”’ as she ex- 
pressed it. She had never wanted 
for any of the material things of life 
and disliked intensely the feeling of 
failure which she experienced in the 
classroom. She demanded attention 
in her home and received it. She did 
the same at school and when she 
didn’t receive it, she became un- 
ruly and a problem in the classroom. 

Now, her teacher reports that she 
is no longer a “nuisance” in the 
room. Instead, she expends her ex- 
cess energy in the right directions 
and is using her intelligence wisely. 

This is truly another type of child 
who needed remedial help. Then we 
must not fail to mention the physi- 
cally handicapped child who needs 
special attention because of this 
factor. He may have been absent 
for extended periods and special 
help in remedial reading is indeed a 
“shot in the arm” for such a type. 

Perhaps we will some day discover 
that all types of children will be 
benefited by more and still more in- 
dividual help in the all-important 
subject of READING! 


October Calendar 
(Page 3) 
Paint the sky light blue. 
Leave the cow white with red- 
brown markings. Paint the calf 
red-brown and the grass green. 


October Poster—Halloween 
(Page 41) 

Separate parts of the poster may 
be adapted to various uses. 

All flesh is a soft light orange. 

Paint her dress light yellow, the 
pumpkins orange. 

The cats may be light gray with 
white faces and breasts. 


Build-Up Poster 
(Page 42) 

The patterns on this page for a 
build-up poster may be cut from 
colored paper for best results. Cut 
the pumpkin from orange paper, the 
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cat from black and color in white or 
yellow for eyes and nose; the eyes, 
nose and mouth for the pumpkin 
face may be cut from black or green 
paper and pasted into place accord- 
ing to numbers. The stem of the 
pumpkin and pupils of eye and the 
teeth may be colored appropriately 
with crayon or pastel. 

This Hallowe’en motif would look 
well if the whole were mounted on a 
9 x 12 sheet of grey or yellow con- 
struction paper. The two separate 
objects, pumpkin and cat, would 
look well in silhouette for window 
decoration also. 


Health Poster 
(Page 43) 

This little engine and first car of 
the GOOD HEALTH EXPRESS 
may be colored or cut from colored 
paper. There will be new cars with 
new health slogans to be added to 
this train from month to month. The 
train could be mounted on colored 
paper to make an attractive panel 
for the wall or it would work up very 
well as a blackboard border. 

The bottle of milk may be cut 
from the paper pattern by laying 
pattern with straight edge on fold of 
paper; then a full sized bottle of milk 
will easily be obtained. This bottle 
may be pasted on the inside of the 
blue car. 

Class discussion of the benefits of 
milk to our good health and well- 
being would work out well with this 
as the activity project. This could 
also be used in connection with a 
study of dairies, farms and cows. 


: Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore. Beginning classes and specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Fall, Mid- 
year and Summer terms. Write for Catalog. 

K. RICHARD JOHNSON, PH. D., Pres. 


Box 912M EVANSTON, ILL. 


*Everything’s changing all 
the time so what’s the use of 
learnin’ a lotta things today 
when maybe. by tomorrow 
they won’ even be true.’’ 


Read all about it in the One 
Dollar pocket-sized edition of 


THIS HERE 1-Q 


By Florence Piper Tuttle 


A book dedicated not to those who hatched 
up the idea, but to those who ran away 
with it. 
Illustrated by Lucy Doane, Published by 


Tuttle Teacher Service, 11 Beach Rd.. 
Lynn, Mass. 


(No stamps, please) Postage prepaid. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City, at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 
Kindergarten and Primary Teachers we need you for the Best Pay- 
ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest sa‘aries. 


Free 
Enroll. 
Est. 
1906 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in the West 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Unexcelled 
Service 
Member 
N.A.T.A. 
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IT CAN BE DONE 
...but don’t try it! 


Sometimes it’s possible to break all the rules— 
and get away with it. 


The famous Tower of Pisa, for instance, has 
successfully defied both sound engineering prac- 
tice and the law of gravity for over 800 years. 


But for most of us, most of the time, the rules 
hold. 


That is particularly true when it comes to sav- 
ing money. 

The first rule of successful saving is regularity 
... Salting away part of every pay check, month 
after month. 

Once in a blue moon, of course, you’ll come 
across someone who can break that rule and get 


away with it. But the fact is that most of us 
cannot. 


For most of us, the one and only way to accum- 
ulate a decent-size nest egg for the future and for 
emergencies is through regular, automatic saving. 


In all history there’s never been an easier, 
surer, more profitable way to save regularly than 
the U. S. Savings Bond way. 


Those of us on a payroll are eligible to use the 
wonderful Payroll Savings Plan. The rest of us 
can use the equally wonderful Bond-A-Month 
Plan through our local bank. 


Use whichever is best for you. But—use one 


of them! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 
IS SURE SAVING— 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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CREATIVE ART 


Eight books — for 8 school 
grades. 


NO-ROLL CRAYONS 


Popular assortments — also 
COMPACTO drop - top 
Ox. 


WATER COLORS 


Popular assortments for 
every school purpose. 


j rth 
BULL’S-EYE PAPER 
The Student Books on Creative Art are illustrated for 
popular each grade .. I to VIII. Combined with the Teacher's 


Manual they present a complete Art course for graded 
schools. 
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HERE are a few of the MILTON BRADLEY items RAEN 


that have been designed to meet your educational needs. wa 


The crayon work in Book I will be smoothly and evenly 
done if the famous “NO-ROLL” Crayon is used. The 
crayon in brilliant colors that always “STAYS PUT.” 
For paint work, the finely ground, true water colors 
will meet the most exacting color standards. Now 
available in the convenient, practical metal box. 


Milton Bradley “Bull’s-Eye” Papers are unequalled for 
construction work in the classroom. A wide selection 
in a variety of colors makes them ideal for mounting 
drawings or poster work. Milton Bradley “Finger Paint” 
lets the “budding artist” really get the feel of things. 


Help your Students to a “GOOD GRADE?” in Art by 
supplying them with “GOOD GRADE?” products. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
FINGER PAINT 


Color, quality, cleanliness Wherever Educational Supplies are sold, or order direct MILTON 
make it choice of experts. from us. £-448-36 BRADLEY 
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